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THE WEEK. 


On Monday the Tsar yielded, and signed the death 
warrant of the autocracy. The documentin which this 
act was announced was drawn up with the usual phrases 
of the Tsar’s manifesto, but its effect was unmistak- 
able. It is the manifesto of a Sovereign who learns 
that the time is gone for playing with formulas and 
defending his rights with promises from which it is 
easy to escape. His earlier concessions had 
left intact the absolutism of the throne and 
the initiative and control of the bureaucracy. 
With this week’s surrender both alike dis- 
appear. The substantial provisions of the mani- 
festo are those that grant (1) freedom of conscience, 
speech and association, and inviolability of the person, 
(2) an extended suffrage for the Duma, (3) full power to 
the Duma to veto any law and to supervise the legality 
of the acts of the authorities. The 7imes correspondent 
scarcely exaggerated when he telegraphed of this news 
that ‘‘the people have won the day.” The only ques- 
tion that remains is how and when their victory will 
develop. are 

Has the concession come too late to serve the 
purpose for which it was made ? In other words, will 
the revolutionary parties deprive the Tsar of the 
plausibilities of his position and take out of his hands 
the right of emancipating Russia? The latest tele- 
grams suggest that they will. The manifesto was the 
signal for general rejoicing, but not for the laying 
down of arms. The active leaders of the insurrection 
regarded it asa sign of their own strength and an en- 
couragement to push further the advantage they had 
gained. The central strike committee issued a proclama- 
tion stating that the political strike continued, that the 
manifesto was merely a desperate device to create 
dissensions among the reform parties, that it con- 
tained nothing about political amnesty, and that the 
only way to appease the nation was to convoke at 
once a constitutional assembly elected by the uni- 
versal, equal, and direct secret suffrages of all adult 
citizens without distinction of sex, creed, or nationality. 
It is reported now that the general strike is to close 
to-day, but there is still a general demand for the 
amnesty of political prisoners. Meanwhile great dis- 
turbances continue at Warsaw and Odessa, where 
there has been considerable bloodshed, and the strike is 
proceeding in Finland, though without active disorder. 





Ir is difficult to measure the chances of peace. 
The 7imes correspondent says that of the fifty-two 
justices of the peace at St. Petersburg fifty have de- 
cided to join the strikers. He also says that the pro- 
cessions include soldiers and sailors. There is nothing 
surprising in this, for the events of last week had made 
it clear that the Government could rely on the Cossacks 
alone. At Kiev, indeed, even the Cossacks were in- 
subordinate ; at Warsaw the Hussars refused to dis- 
perse a meeting ; and it has been found necessary to 
send the Black Sea Fleet to Turkish waters. On the 
other hand, the strikers at Moscow have resumed work, 
and the Z7imes correspondent thinks that outside St. 


Petersburg the moderate and contented element are 
predominant. 





Or the Government’s efforts to allay the storm 
the most conspicuous has been the sacrifice of M. 


Pobiedonostseff, and the resignation of this veteran 
champion of the autocracy is said to have caused more 
joy than the Imperial manifesto. Another concession 
that is expected is the retirement of General Trepoff. 
This active police officer published a notice on Saturday 
forbidding all meetings, but the notice has been can- 
celled by Count Witte. General Trepoff's continuance 
in office is generally held to be incompatible with the 
sincere fulfilment of the promises of the manifesto. 
According to the special correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian, the Tsar was hesitating to the last whether 
whether to appoint Count Ignatieff as Military Dictator 
or Count Witte as Premier with a Liberal constitution. 
His choice of Count Witte must imply the abandon- 
ment of repression, for Witte, alien as he is to Liberal 
and democratic ideas, is no lover of coercion. There 
are various versions of the composition of his first 
Cabinet which, according te some accounts, will include 
one or two leading Liberals. Count Witte can be 
under no illusion as to the dangers that threaten peace 
and order and the impossibility of defending them by 
brutal repression. oi ae 

Tue French Chambers reassembled on Monday for 
a short autumn session, during which the minds of 
senators and deputies are likely to be preoccupied by 
thoughts of the coming Senatorial and Chamber elec- 
tions in January and May respectively. The chief 
anxiety of the Government is therefore to get the 
Separation Bill and the Workmen’s Pension Bills passed 
into law. The former has been reported upon to the Sena- 
torial Committee by M. Maxime Lecomte, who recom- 
mends the adoption of the text as passed by the Chamber, 
a course which is not likely to commend itself to those 
Radicals who think its terms as to the devolution of 
Church property too lenient to clerical interests. There 
appears little doubt, however, that the bill will be 
passed into law before the elections despite the objec 
tions of those moderate Republicans who contend, not 
without reason, that the question has never been placed 
before the electorate. The provisions of the Work- 
men’s Pension Bill, which is being drafted by the Commit- 
tee for Social Insurance under the presidency of M. Mille- 
rand, appear to be still uncertain, there being a division 
of opinion as to whether it should extend to cases of 
invalideté as well as old age, and whether or not it 
should involve a compulsory levy upon the wages of 
every workman. M. Millerand suggests a special 
mission to Germany to study the German insurance 
system, and it seems doubtful whether the bill will pass 
into law during the present session. 

Tue Chamber has passed almost unanimously 
the political Amnesty Bill, and M. Deroulede is 
now free to set foot on the soil of France. A 
discussion, somewhat academic in character but 
of immediate interest in view of the forthcoming 
election of a successor to M. Loubet, took place 
on Wednesday on an interpellation of M. Gauthier 
demanding urgency for the revision of the Con- 
stitution in order to provide for the election of the 
President by f/ebiscite instead of by the Chambers ; 
but, as might have been expected, the motion was 
rejected by a considerable majority (396 to 154). 
Frenchmen have a well-grounded fear of anything that 
would favour the advent of a dictator. The forth- 
coming elections have lent a special interest to the 
Socialist Congress at Chalons, in which the question of 
the attitude of the party to the Republican candidates at 
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second ballots seemed likely to imperil the new 
alliance between the Revolutionary Socialists headed 
by M. Guesde and the rest under M. Jaurés. Eventu- 
ally a compromise was arrived at by which it was 
agreed that the departmental organisations are to 
decide for themselves whether or not they will oppose 
Republicans at the second ballots. This is a truce 
rather than a settlement. 

Tue Fortis Cabinet, writes our Rome correspon- 
dent, will be confronted with a very serious situation 
at the reopening of the Chamber. There is general 
dissatisfaction at the way in which the railway 
service, now under the entire control of the State, 
is conducted, at the disorganisation of the postal 
administration, at the inefficiency of the telegraph 
department and of several other public services of 
less importance. No one really contends that the 
present Cabinet is responsible for these evils, but 
everybody maintains that the men who are in power 
must have the energy and ability to put an end to 
them. The situation of to-day is a consequence of the 
way in which everything had to be done in Italy.in the 
half century which followed her unity. Thirty years ago 
in Calabria not only werethere norailways buteven roads 
and bridges did not exist, and the only means of trans- 
portation were mules or carts drawn by oxen which were 
obliged to ford the rivers. Many places had a post only 
once a week, and except at the larger centres there were 
noschools. Allthe rest was in harmony with this state 
of things. It was therefore extremely urgent to remedy 
such evils as quickly as possible. But the means at 
the disposal of the Government, notwithstanding the 
heavy taxation, were very limited in comparison with 
the great task, so the railways had to be built of 
inferior material and in the most economical way, and 
the same system had to be followed with the other 
public services. The posts, for instance, which in 
almost all other countries make no profit, in Italy 
bring in nearly £3,000,000 yearly. Now, however, 
the moment has come for a general improvement, as 
the people demand a better return for the money they 
pay the State. Either the Fortis Cabinet will prove 
that they are in a position to satisfy these legitimate 
aspirations or they will be obliged to cede their places 
to more competent men. 

Who would have supposed it possible that a simple 
old-fashioned Tory like Baron Fejervary, whose one 
idea as a military man was that of personal loyalty 
to his King and Kaiser, would propose a programme 


of electoral and, social reform as democratic and com- ° 


plete as the most thorough-going democrat in Hun- 
gary could possibly desire? Yet this is precisely what 
Baron Fejervary committed himself to last Saturday 
evening when he read the political manifesto of his 
revived Cabinet to a deputation of the electors of 
Budapest. Inthe first place he proposes that all male 
citizens in Hungary who have completed their twenty- 
fourth year and are able to read and write shall be 
entitled to vote. This, it is expected, will treble the 
electorate. Secondly, the Crown has agreed to make 
substantial military concessions to the Magyars. 
All Hungarian recruits who understand Magyar 
are to receive military instruction in Magyar, and all 
Hungarian regiments areto be provided with Hungarian 
officers. Thirdly, the Customs Union with Austria is to 
be prolonged till 1917. Fourthly, a vigorous land 
policy on behalf of the small farmers and agricultural 
labourers is to be initiated. Large estates are to be 
split up and sold or let in long leases. Fifthly, in- 
dustries are to be encouraged. Sixthly, public works, 


especially canals and water ways, are to be planned and 
undertaken. 


_ A NUMBER of proposals are put forward for 
improving the position of workmen in factories, 


for provision against old age and sickness, for pro- 
tecting children and women, for erecting hospitals, 
for improving the system of justice and finance. 
A progressive income-tax is to be introduced. Edu- 
cation is to be made free, compulsory, and universal. 
Finally, the oppressive ecclesiastical dues are to be 
diminished and regulated. If this programme does 
not commend itself to the Chamber there will be 
another appeal to the country. The first item, 
and the main one, is certainly very embarrassing 
to the leaders of the coalition. Franz Kossuth, 
whose party of independence is the largest individual 
group in the Hungarian Chamber, complains that 
Kristoffy has stolen the clothes of the Opposition. 
Ten years ago Kristoffy was opposed to universal 
suffrage ; now he has taken it up ‘‘in order to divert 
public opinion from the nationalist cause,” and 
‘*is hurling the mass of Anarchists and Internationalists 
(80,000, all of them workmen) upon the party of 
Independence, which has fought thirty-eight years 
persistently for the rights and liberties of the people.” 
So Kossuth in the Daily News. 


Lorp LONDONDERRY’s speech claiming Mr. Bal- 
four as a Free Trader has been replied to by a Pro- 
tectionist speech from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The Government, he says, is asking the 
country for freedom to retaliate and for freedom ‘‘ to 
devise a preferential system of trading within the 
Empire.” He described his father’s fiscal pro- 
posals as ‘“‘ the greatest work of constructive 
reform which the Unionist Party had ever had before 
it.” The Government and the Prime Minister, he 
added, would not allow it to be placedin the rank of 
secondary issues. But Mr. Chamberlain made no 
response to the inquiry of one of his audience: 
‘‘Then why not appeal to the country?” He 
did, however, say that to please the colonies he 
for one was ready to support ‘‘a ‘small tax on 
corn” [disorder]. On the same night the Colonial 
Secretary gave a long defence to his constituents at 
Leamington of the Chinese labour policy of the Govern- 
ment, and actually had the impudence to claim that this 
was part of a general policy of establishing at whatever 


cost equal rights among all white people in South 
Africa. 





SPEAKING at the opening of a new Poor-law 
Hospital at Bradford on Tuesday, Mr. Gerald Balfour 
expressed his desire to correct two ‘‘ misapprehensions” 
as tothe legislative and administrative policy of the 
Government in regard to poor-law problems. He 
‘*denied absolutely” that the Unemployed Workmen 
Act was a practical admission of the principle that it 
was the duty of the State to provide employment for 
all who were able and willing to work and could not 
find employment elsewhere. But until annotated by the 
Local Government Orders on the subject the Act leaves 
considerable room for such construction. The other 
misapprehension which the President of the Local 
Government Board desired to correct was that the re- 
cent order for the relief of underfed school children 
laid upon the guardians obligations which did not pre- 
viously exist. Mr. Balfour pcinted out, what, indeed, 
Sir John Gorst long ago pointed out, that the obliga- 
tion had always rested upon the guardians of relieving 
children who were destitute, but he explained the 
reason why it had rarely been done was that admini- 
strative difficulties stood in the way. These had 
been removed by the Order, which enabled guardians 
to give relief to destitute children even though that 
destitution arose from the destitution of the parents 
and the parents themselves were not proper objects of 
relief. It is interesting to note that the Education 


Committee of the London County Council are taking 
steps to strengthen the local organisation which works 
in connection with voluntary agencies, and recommend 
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that the relief be extended to other forms of acute 
physical distress, such as want of clothing and boots. 
The interesting experiment in the establishment of the 
‘*canteen system” for supplying meals at bare cost 
price is being made by the utilisation of the work of the 
cookery classes. 





Tue strong plea for large reductions of military 
and naval expenditure which Mr. Morley entered at 
Arbroath is strongly supported by the articles of Lord 
Avebury in the Vineteenth Century and of Mr. McKenna 
in the /ndependent Review. Lord Avebury’s compara- 
tive figures make out an overwhelming case for 
retrenchment in armaments, and his pauperism 
statistics are not less persuasive. ‘‘ Being once 
more happily at peace with all the world,” he concludes 
that “‘our financial policy should be to reduce expen- 
diture, pay off debt, increase our reserves, and lighten 
the taxes which now press so heavily on the 
springs of industry.” Mr. J. Spencer Phillips, 
president of the Institute of Bankers, delivered 
himself of similar sentiments in his inaugural address 
atthe London Instituteon Wednesdaynight. The gist of 
his speech is contained in two passages in favour of 
reducing debt and expenditure. The price of Consols 
cannot rise, he said, nor the national credit be restored 
until the Sinking Fund is put into operation. “It is 
no use the Government paying off with one hand 
while it is borrowing to a larger extent for naval 
and military purposes with the other.” We have 
preached this doctrine ever since the war, and are 
delighted to find it has at least found favour in the 
City and among the bankers. 

WE pointed out recently with what remarkable 
success and accuracy the great improvement of the 
Holborn-Strand area had been carried out as a financial 
arrangement. It has practically cost nothing to the 
ratepayers of London. The Westminster improve- 
ment, like its predecessor was in a large measure 
conceived and carried through the Council by Mr. Shaw- 
Lefevre, and bids fair to prove an even greater success, 
In this case the Council has lost £6,000 a year through 
having to borrow at 3} per cent. instead of at 2} per 
cent., the rate at which it borrowed before the 
South African war and the destruction of the Sinking 
Fund by this Government. Nevertheless, in conse- 
quence of the offer of the Victoria Embankment Syndi- 
cate for a ninety-nine years lease which has just been 
accepted by the Council, it appears that after seven 
years, z.e. for ninety-two years, the London County 
Council will receive from the syndicate a ground rent 
of £52,000 a year, while the interest on the money 
borrowed for the scheme will only be £40,000 a year 
—so that there will be a profit in aid of the rates of 
£12,000 a year until the end of the lease ; and in addi- 
tion to that there will be the annually growing rever- 
sionary value; for at the end of the ninety-nine years 
the Council will become the landlord of a great and 
valuable property. 





So many people write and so many local authori- 
ties act without sufficient reflection and preparation in 
the matter of ‘‘housing policy,” that we feel really 
grateful when a practical man like Mr. J. S. Nettlefold 
puts on paper the results of his experience as chair- 
man of the Housing Committee of the Birmingham 
City Council. His pamphlet (which is locally pub- 
lished by Messrs. Cornish Brothers, Limited, at Bir- 
mingham) discusses a number of points, upon all of 
which Mr. Nettlefold has clear and reasoned opinions. 
His main proposition is that a local authority should 
destroy and regulate rather than build. Under the 
great Birmingham Improvement Scheme of 1875 over 
600 disreputable and insanitary hovels were destroyed ; 
in 1884 a committee of inquiry reported that there was 
a plentiful supply of working-class dwellings in 


Birmingham and that they were in a fairly good condi- 
tion. At the same time it had to be admitted that, 
while the accommodation was better, the rents were 
ratherhigher. Theresult of later experience at Birming- 
ham (where reform lagged sadly in the nineties) is that 
a municipal authority can act more cheaply, effectively, 
and expeditiously under Part II. of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, than under Part |. It is 
interesting to note that the method of procedure adopted 
in Birmingham was suggested by Hull. One success- 
ful municipal experiment often leads to another. In 
another chapter Mr. Nettlefold gives a sketch of whatis 
called the German Town Extension Plan, and in another 
he shows howclosely land taxation and the reform of the 
licensing system are related to housing reform. Upon 
the whole we must pronounce that this booklet, well 
printed, well arranged, and well illustrated, is the best 
exposition of the housing problem and the most valu- 
able clue to its solution that we have yet encountered. 
It ought to be studied by every Housing Committee in 
the kingdom. 





WE have received from Mr. F. Corder, the chair- 
man of the Society of British Composers, a letter pro- 
testing against the fact that the prospectus of six 
orchestral concerts to be given by the Sunday 
Orchestral Society does not contain a single work of 
any kind by a British composer. We sympathise 
thoroughly with Mr. Corder in this protest. No art, 
least of all music, can thrive in a country without any 
kind of encouragement ; and we shall never get a great 
school of English composers until English orchestras 
are willing to play and English audiences to 
hear English music. It might be said that we 
are in a vicious circle, that English music is 
not performed because it is not worth performing, and 
that it will only be worth performing when it is per- 
formed. But this is not so. Already there are many 
works of the most ambitious kind produced by English- 
men that are as well worth performing at least as a 
good deal of modern German music that is performed, 
but an English composer has to be applauded in 
Germany before we will consent to listen to him. We 
ought to remember that the Russian school of com- 
posers and Russian audiences have refused to accept 
German standards and have trusted in their own 
native genius. Their extreme nationalism was ridiculed 
by Tourgenieff, and it may have been carried too 
far, but it has been justified by results. 





An exhibition of pencil sketches by John Leech is 
now being held in the Art Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, and is well worth a visit. The sketches 
are studies from political cartoons which appeared in 
Punch between the years 1843 and 1850, and beside 
each of them is shown a proof from the woodcut of 
the finished cartoon. A comparison between the 
sketches and the woodcuts proves that Leech 
had unsuspected beauties of technique which were 
utterly lost in the woodcuts. Ruskin, it will be re- 
membered, gave in Ariadne Florentina an example of 
a portion of the woodcutting of one of Tenniel’s 
drawings in Punch for the purpose of exposing the 
mechanical and meaningless crosshatching which 
it contained. The exhibition of Keene’s drawings 
held after his death proved also that the wood 
engravers played havoc with the character and 
delicacy of his handling. There is no doubt that the 
certainty that all beauty of workmanship would be lost 
in reproduction had a very bad effect upon the art of 
our pen draughtsmen before photographic reproduction 
took the place of wood engraving, especially in the 
case of Leech and Doyle. Lithography in France 


provided a far more accurate means of reproduction, 
consequently the work of Daumier was more ambitious 
and more artistic than that of any of the English 
draughtsmen of that time. 
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SIR WILLIAM BUTLER’S FUTURE. 


HIS week has seen the conclusion of a very 
brilliant military career. Sir William Butler 
leaves the army to which he has belonged for forty years, 
and in which he has served in different countries and 
on very critical emergencies. Nobody questions his 
fame to-day or doubts the place he has won in the 
hearts of his countrymen and the annals of his time. 
Six years ago he suffered all that could be inflicted by 
calumny and malice, armed with the offensive and un- 
scrupulous powers of the most irresponsible newspapers 
and openly encouraged by one member at least of the 
Cabinet that was employing him. The wise customs 
of the army, against which many of his comrades 
rebelled with provocations infinitely slighter than those 
he received, kept him silent. It is not to the credit of 
the Government of the day that Ministers who owed 
him protection preferred to tolerate all the insinuations 
which it was their duty todisperse. In those days the 
Government were so intent on a popularity which 
nobody held to be in any danger that they feared to do 
an act of bare and common justice to this ill-used 
soldier. To some men the rehabilitation of their fame 
only comes after death. Sir William Butler was 
spared this fate. 

His judgment has been verified in a very few years. 
The evidence before the Commission on the war showed 
that he was right and Lord Milner wrong in every 
single instance in which their advice and opinion con- 
flicted. And the victim of the resentment of the 
Chartered aliens has lived to see his country taught 
that his view of the origin of the war was the just one 
by. the dramatic and fatal triumph of the Randlords. 
When six years after the first soldiers fell in that 
unhappy war the Government has solemnly to warn 
Englishmen in an italicised notice in every post office 
not to emigrate to the Transvaal, when the Rand which 
was to have been the Englishman’s Paradise is found 
to be the Chinamen’s Bedlam, when the new industries 
we were promised turn out to be the hunting of escaped 
serfs and a turtive traffic in opium, many Englishmen 
will think that certain words which Sir William Butler 
put into a warning message to the Colonial Office about 
the Johannesburg group were not the immature assump- 
tions or the prejudiced accusations which Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Lord Milner believed them to be. 

We need not go at length into Sir William Butler’s 
career, for his reputation as a soldier is unchallenged. 
The question arises to what use can his gifts be best 
put by his country. A man may be a very good soldier 
and yet unable to serve his country in any conspicuous 
way in any other capacity. It does not follow that a 
good general will make a good statesman or even a 
good administrator. It was thought at one time that 
a good soldier must be a good sailor. Rupert was 
put in charge of a fleet, and General Monk, when 
converted into an admiral, startled his crew by bidding 
them wheel to the left. It has often been thought that 
a good general must be a good politician, but history 
does not altogether encourage the belief. Many dis- 
tinguished soldiers have left the army with as much 
energy and vigour as Sir William Butler possesses 
without giving any reason for supposing that there 
was any further public service which they could 
confer on their country. But Sir William Butler has 
shown qualities which are not merely the 


qualities of a soldier, and we believe there 
is a general opinion that he might be of the 
greatest service to his country in parliamentary office. 
There is a great deal to be said, we are aware, against 
putting a soldier in charge of the War Office. There 
is everything to be said against putting a soldier in 
charge of the War Office irrespective of his opinions 
and his readiness to take responsibility for the 
general policy of the Government, and against regard- 
ing the Ministry as a sort of permanent office such as 
the Foreign Ministry in the French Government has 
tended to become. But if a particular politician holds 
the opinions of the Government of the day and is ready 
to stand or fall with the Government and accept all the 
responsibilities and discipline of a Cabinet Minister, 
the fact that he has been a soldier is not a decisive 
objection to his appointment. The next Government 
will have a very big and formidable task before it if it 
really undertakes the reform of the army ; if, that is 
to say, it tries to convert the army from a social to 
a national institution. It will have to ignore the pre- 
judices and habits of London society with the daring 
and energy that Mr. Gladstone’s first Government dis- 
played. Its Minister ot War must be more than an 
industrious master of routine. He must be a man of 
ideas, of courage, and of knowledge. He takes office at 
no ordinary time, but in a crisis. It would be well 
for the Liberal Government to choose its Minister 
with an eye to certain particular necessities. Con- 
sidering what that crisis is, we think Sir William 
Butler, or, if his opinions are agreeable, Sir George 
Clarke, perhaps the most likely man to carry a diffi- 
cult reform to success. It is very possible, of course, 
that either of them would refuse to undertake it, and 
that Sir William Butler would prefer the attractions 
of leisure from public affairs. If he would consent, 
we think the experiment might be made with 
great advantage to the public. It is at least 
public property that he wishes or wished a 
few months ago to enter Parliament. His fate at 
Leeds is one of those hard cases that provide a very 
strong argument for proportional representation. If 
Sir William Butler, whom probably more Liberals 
would like to seein Parliament than almost any man in 
the country, is unable to enter the House of Commons 
it will show that there is very little tact or skillin the 
arrangement of a party which has to admit that the 
crudities of the party system exclude such talents as 
his from the House of Commons. 





SCIENCE AND LIFE. 


O apply the term efficiency as a principle to distin- 
guish between parties is like putting the round 

man in a square hole. All mottoes are, in a sense, catch- 
words, as Lord Rosebery said in reply to Mr. Morley, 
but this catchword is so vague that it ceases to have a 
significance of its own. For the most partisan Liberal 
would not deny that there are some Conservatives who 
are more efficient than many Liberals, and no Conser- 
vative with the shadow of an independent soul to call 
his own would deny that many Liberals might be less 
inefficient than Mr. Brodrick or Mr. Arnold-Forster. 
Our objection to this term goes deeper, for to make 
efficiency a motto is to imply that it is more important to 
be efficient than to be anything else, and to set up the 
ideal of a bureaucracy instead of that of democracy. 
There are many respects in which German government 
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is more efficient than English government, but no 
Englishman who was ready to exchange his own 
government for the other would call himself a Liberal. 
A Liberal, indeed, who had to choose between 
representative and efficient government would choose 
representative government. He would wish to see the 
prejudices as well as the enlightenment of the com- 
munity represented in its Government, for this is what 
is meant by Parliamentary government. Government 
by a people and not government by experts. It prefers 
the blunders of a democracy to the symmetry or per- 
fection of all the bureaucracies in the world. 

But the more strongly this view is held by 
Liberals the more strongly ought they to welcome any 
scheme that helps to spread enlightenment and to make 
the nation more its own master. The more anxious 
you are to avoid having the expert out of his place, yet 
more anxious you should be to have as much of him as 
is possible in his place. The right use of the expert is 
one of the principal arts of all government, and 
though it would be a mistake to have a nation that 
believed the world to be flat governed by a small 
minority that believed it to be round, there is every 
reason for thinking it a desirable thing that the nation 
should be educated up to the views of the minority. 
Liberals, therefore, ought to be more eager than anyone 
else for the encouragement of the application of scientific 
knowledge and precision to all departments of life as 
the means to efficient democracy. Further, as social 
reformers they know that the waste of power which 
follows from inefficient government, the want of what 
Spinoza called jus in naturam, affects most intimately 
of all the weakest and the most helpless part of the 
population. Social reform, indeed, has two great 
fields to conquer. It has to use to the utmost the 
power of pity and discontent in its warfare with privi- 
lege and inequality, and it has to use to the utmost the 
power of science in its warfare with the brutal injus- 
tices of circumstances. “Things,” said Rousseau, 
‘*are always terding to inequality, and more efforts 
should be addressed to counteracting this tendency.” 

Parliamentary government itself has not been in. 
practice the government of the absolutely untrained. 
The country gentleman who used to govern England, 
and still largely governs England, had a training of a 
kind ; he was brought up in contact with public affairs, 
accustomed to the ways and the manners and manner- 
isms of government. Similarly the men who enter 
public life from other sides have generally had some 
experience of administration. The local council or the 
trade union or the friendly society has taught them 
the habit of looking at things from a_ public 
point of view. Many men are in Parliament who 
ought not to be there, in the sense that they have 
nothing to offer the community. But the moral is not 
that you should have a school in which legislators 
receive a separate training, but that you should distri- 
bute the knowledge of affairs and the spirit of 
enlightenment throughout the community so that con- 
stituencies will want better men and the House of 
Commons better arguments. Incompetent men should 
be excluded, not by the fastidiousness of the best but 
by the impatience of the worst. A nation governing 
itself with the aid of the best experts is the ideal of the 
Liberal, and not experts governing the nation with 
the aid of the best police, which is the ideal of the 
bureaucrat. 


It is therefore, we think, nothing but an advantage 
to have such organisations as that over which Mr. 
Haldane presides under the name of the British 
Science Guild. Such a body ought to serve an 
invaluable purpose in arming the community with the 
means of using and cultivating its own resources, 
whether of mind or character or material, to the 
utmost. This scientific economy is not the sole or 
perhaps the chief necessity of the State, but the only 
quality that is more urgently wanted is the sense of 
justice and the sense for freedom. It has been recog- 
nised with increasing force of late years that our whole 
public life is suffering from the dangerous disinclination 
to apply hard thinking to the problems of the nation. 
Shams and impostures will not disappear from 
public life with all the science guilds in the 
world, but it is certainly true that the nation might 
make much more of its resources if all classes were 
penetrated by a keener sense of the value of scientific 
method. Mr. Haldane and his friends are largely con- 
centrating their attention on the universities, and this 
we think is a very wise policy. They ought to be able 
not merely to stimulate interest and zeal for higher 
education but to warn and enlighten people as to what 
higher education is not. For it almost invariably 
happens that a remedy when it is proposed runs as 
many risks from an ignorant enthusiasm as it does 
from inattention and neglect. Technical education, if 
it is a fertile field for the wise, is a morass for 
the foolish, and many a superficial observer 
has run away with the notion that it is 
the mark of a modern and enlightened civilisation to 
improvise a man for a narrow craft rather than to 
educate him for a large life. It is most important that 
the question of the best way in which universities can 
be equipped or used should be approached from the 
point of view of men who look at the whole question 
of national development and not at the minor question 
of the development of a local industry. Sir Norman 
Lockyer put this point admirably at the Mansion House 
last Monday. A local university should be a nursery 
for the local industry, but a nursery that breeds good 
minds and not merely quick fingers. 

We have often indicated in these columns some of 
the ways in which, as we think, the State might use- 
fully aid and stimulate the energies of the nation. 
This aid is particularly wanted for the proper develop- 
ment of the land. The country ought not to be afraid 
of generous expenditure on such objects as research. 
In America where Government aid is generally con- 
fined to the bad gifts of Protection, large appropria- 
tions are made for special investigations of live stocks, 
soils, horticulture, and other subjects. Our Govern- 
ment ought to be as ready to spend money on enabling 
county councils to establish experimental farms and 
stations. It ought to give the farmer access to the 
best results of modern investigation. Only this week, 
we are glad to see, an excellent innovation has been 
made in one of the older universities. The Oxford 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian announces 
that St. John’s College, Oxford, has procured a change 
in its statutes by which instead of founding a Chair of 
Mechanics and Engineering it has arranged to contri- 
bute £600 a year to the Sibthorpian Professorship of 
Rural Economy. One result of the arrangement is 
that Cambridge will have a monopoly of the teaching of 
mechanics andengineering. We have always held that 
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itis an advantage that a man who wants the highest in- 
struction in such subjects as engineering should be able, 
if other circumstances permit, to receive it at one of 
the older universities, but we do not think it necessary 
that both universities should always teach it. Another 
result is that the Chair of Rural Economy at 
Oxford will become a first-class Chair and that 
Oxford will take an active part in what we hope 
will be the great turning movement which the 
next Government will effect in the campaign 
against rural depopulation. Professor Schlich will 
now be able to establish a forest garden in the 
neighbourhood of Bagley Wood. Its immediate use, 
and this is characteristic of our methods, is to train 
undergraduates for Indian forestry, but we may look 
forward to the day when foresters will be wanted at 
home, and this school will be an invaluable auxiliary 
to a Forestry Department for ourown country. This 
enlightened piece of policy at Oxford ought to be 
a real encouragement to the next Government to 
take in hand the reconstruction of certain important 
elements of English life with democratic ardour and 
scientific thoroughness. 





IS JAPAN A LIBERAL POWER? 
HER AcTION IN KorBA. 


N the Nineteenth Century for this month Mr. Herbert 
Paul describes Japan as ‘‘ Liberal in the modern 
and European sense,” an opinion which he bases appa- 
rently on the fact (which we are jall ready to admit) 
that ‘‘her statesmen have shown that they can look 
beyond the present moment, and prefer the future 
interests of their country to the pleasure of humiliating 
a foe.” But though we may agree with Mr. Paul that 
the vulgar desire to humiliate a public enemy is not pre- 
sent in the minds of Japanese statesmen, we may fairly 
ask for better proof than this that Japan is a Liberal 
power, like France, with whicha Libera! Administration 
in Great Britain is likely to be able to co-operate cordially 
and in the general interests of peace, freedom and com- 
merce on the Asiatic continent. From this point of view 
the following narrative of recent events in Korea is im- 
portant, and the more so because the facts referred to 
have hardly been hinted at as yet in the daily Press. We 
give the facts in an abbreviated form from the Korea 
Review, whose editor, Mr. Hulbert, has lived among 
the Korean people for twenty years, and has more than 
once acknowledged that Japan if she behaves with 
moderation and good sense may justly claim the posi- 
tion of paramount Power in Korea. But Mr. Hulbert’s 
views are confirmed by the editor of the Japan Adver- 
tiser, who went over to Korea a few weeks ago. and 
declares that his investigations “ have corroborated to 
our own satisfaction the leading statements made by 
the Korea Review.” The story of the Korez Review 
has also been fully confirmed by important letters from 
the special correspondent of the Japan Chronicle in 
Korea. Take first what has happened in the neigh- 
bourhool of Seoul. The city of Seoul, the Korean 
capital, lies north of the Han river, which curves round 
the city ina large bow. A high wooded hill called 
Nam San, which hides Seoul from the river, forms the 
southern boundary of the city throwing its spurs 
southwards and eastwards to the river bank. 
Now what have the Japanese authorities done ? 
* Almost the entire area between Seoul and the river, 


covering thousands of acres of land, has been staked 
out by the Japanese on the plea of military necessity, 
and the entire population, which runs up to tens of 
thousands, has been notified that they must vacate 
their houses and fields when notice is given.”* In 
this area there are large and flourishing villages of from 
one hundred to five hundred inhabitants with long- 
established occupations and local connections. Yet 
they are all told that they are to be turned out by 
reason of military necessity. 

Upon this tyrant’s plea the editor of the Aorea 
Review remarks, ‘‘ We note that in all this district 
near Seoul the Japanese marks often follow the con- 
formation of the cultivated land up the little valleys, 
the stakes being set around the fields and taking no 
account of the uncultivated spurs.” We agree that 
‘*this is a very curious thing.” If it is a case of mili- 
tary necessity, how can the seizure of cultivated land 
in the valleys assist the strategy of the Japanese army? 
But the Japanese, it is said, who are in Seoul, them- 
selves say frankly that the Koreans are being driven 
out because “ the Japanese are going to live here.” 

In short, the Japanese are making gigantic confis- 
cations with a view to the settlement of colonies of 
“imperial yeomen.” This is proved conclusively by 
what is going on in Pyeng-Yang. Between the modern 
city wall and the railway station, to the west, there is 
a distance of two miles, through what is called the 
‘‘wesung,” or ‘‘outer town,” supposed to be the site 
of the old city of Kija. This was held by Korean 
farmers, and each man held the deed for his land. 
The Japanese seized the entire tract, over 3,000 acres, 
excepting a few acres held by Chinese, and said it was 
for military necessity. Not half the Koreans were paid 
a cent for their houses or lands. The whole of this 
tract is now being built up, by ordinary Japanese mer- 
chants and artisans, into a city by itself. Is this mili- 
tary necessity? Hardly. ‘‘It is nothing but an exhibi- 
tion of superior force for the purpose of acquiring 
property for nothing.” These are plain words, but Mr. 
Hulbert challenges the Japanese to prove them to be 
untrue. Hundreds of people, he declares, are being 
driven from their houses and lands ‘‘ without a cent of 
compensation.” 

These wretched Koreans whose property has been 
confiscated are in a deplorable condition. As Mr. 
Hulbert was passing along the road near Seoul he saw 
Japanese busily tearing up crops from fields to make a 
road. Women with children stood by wringing their 
hands at the sight of the destruction of the crop which 
stood between them and starvation next winter. The 
Japanese told Mr. Hulbert that they were acting under 
orders. He was literally besieged by Koreans begging 
him to intervene on their behalf. To pacify the people 
the Japanese authorities have announced that Japan 
will give the Korean Government a sum for distribution 
anong the sufferers, which is said to be ‘‘ not one tenth 
the amount necessary to give the people even the 
minimum market price for their property,”’ and as this 
is to be paid through Korean officials they are not 
likely to get one-twentieth of what they have lost. 

The Japan Chronicle's correspondent confirms all 
this. ‘‘ With my own eyes,” he writes, ‘‘I have seen 
fields of growing grain torn up in the presence of their 
owners when not a yen had been paid for them.” The 
Japan Advertiser says that if present conditions in 





* Korea Review, September 21, 1905. 
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Seoul and other parts of Korea continue to obtain, the 
Russian Minister on returning to his post will find the 
Korean Government ready to rush into his arms for 
better or worse. The Korea Review adds that if the 
Koreans are driven to the wall they can inflict such 
damage upon the vested interests of the Japanese as to 
render their occupation of Korea profitless. On the other 
hand it is not yet too late for Japan to adopt a course of 
wisdom and humanity. All this trouble, according to 
Mr. Hulbert, could be averted easily by the adoption 
of a decent and equitable policy in the peninsula. 
A little kindness goes a long way with the Koreans, 
and Japan could still conserve her own interests and 
theirs by stopping this wholesale confiscation of land 
and going to work by slower but surer and more 
humane methods. 





SOME EFFECTS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION. 


] F there is something peculiarly Russian in the spirit 

of patient and heroic endurance which has forced 
the autocracy to surrender, the actual means by which 
the victory has been won are, of course, no new 
method of warfare. Twelve years ago a political 
strike secured the abolition in Belgium of a narrow 
property franchise and enabled thirty Socialists to be 
elected to a Chamber which previously contained none. 
Three years ago it was tried ineffectively in Belgium 
and with rather more success in Sweden. It has also 
been used in Holland. But nobody perhaps could have 
predicted for it such a catastrophic triumph as that it 
has achieved this week, and the German Social Demo- 
crats, who, as Mr. Ensor points out in his book on 
Socialism, looked rather doubtfully on these experi- 
ments, will not improbably reconsider their verdict in 
the light of this startling success. 

This aspect of the Russian revolution has a special 
significance. Fox said very justly of the early days of 
the French Revolution that the conduct of the soldiers 
in refusing to fire on the people was an important and 
gratifying surprise to many who had thought that 
domestic despotism was invincible. Very few persons 
would have thought that, after the efforts of the 
zemstvo leaders had driven the Tsar to some 
partial concessions, a general strike would have 
succeeded in obliging him to make these conces- 
sions complete. This new method of warfare has 
conquered the master of the legions of all the Russias, 
and it is invested with a sudden importance. Will it 
spread to the country which of all European countries 
watches the life and movement of Russia with the most 
anxious curiosity? Germany has an advantage that 
Russia lacked, for whereas when Father Gapon’s army 
melted away most observers despaired of the Russian 
artisan as a rebel, the Social Democrats of Germany 
are one of the great parties of Europe, powerful alike 
in numbers and organisation. Is it impossible to sup- 
pose that one day Germany may be convulsed by a 
movement as well disciplined and as general as the 
movement of passive disobedience which has accom- 
plished a revolution in Russia ? 

The great revolutions of the last hundred years 
have produced effects far outside the countries that 
made them. The effect of a Russian revolution will be 
felt nowhere more intimately than in Germany. 
These two countries have acted and reacted on each 
other in a number of different and important ways, and 


their relations are analysed by M. Victor Bérard in 
his book on the Russian Empire and Tsarism, of which 
a translation has just been published by Mr. Nutt.* M. 
Bérard sees in the Pan-Slavist movement, of which M. 
Pobodenostseff was one of the chief apostles, the 
uprising of Russian jealousy of German influence and 
power at St. Petersburg. He quotes the story that when 
one of the ‘‘ German” Tsars refused a great lord a post 
the great lord said to him, ‘‘ Sire, allow me to become 
a German to serve your Majesty's pleasure.” M. 
Bérard traces the gradual advance of this passion in 
national and social self-consciousness from the end of the 
eighteenth century to the eighties, when it began to be 
all-powerful in St. Petersburg. When once it had 
captured the Russian Government, it produced a 
definite anti-German policy in the outlying parts 
of the Empire. Pan-German self - assertiveness 
from the intoxicating days of 1870 seemed to 
threaten Russian interests in the Baltic and succeeded 
in reviving that dislike of Germany which Herzen 
attributed to a racial and national antipathy. The 
political results were disastrous, for they were nothing 
less than the positive and aggressive policy of Russiani- 
sation which is identified with the careers of Ignatieff 
and Plehve and the wrongs of Poland and the Finns. 
The form in which Russia resented German pretensions 
was a cruel and unscrupulous warfare on whatever 
rights her dependencies enjoyed. It was out of the ruins 
of their liberties that she built the barriers of her power. 

A special interest attaches to this policy which 
M. Bérard follows out in its various ramifications of 
economic and ecclesiastical administration, because if 
one thing is moderately certain, it is that the Russia 
of the Revolution will undo it. The programme 
of the reform party with regard to the smaller 
nationalities is a liberal one. Its methods are not 
consolidation but federation. Its spirit is not 
that of supremacy but of fraternity. M. Pobiedo- 
nostseff and Count Witte used to be agreed in think 
ing that the Russian Empire, composed of a great many 
incoherent and ill-assorted peoples, could not be held 
together if the powers of the centralised bureaucracy 
were relaxed. The Russian reformers have not taken 
this view. They have been ready to make the experi- 
ment which the mystic and the bureaucrat thought 
would be fatal. If they come to power and carry out 
their professions, they will set an example in toleration 
and respect for freedom, not only to the despotisms of 
Europe, but to a nation that has founded its own 
power, with one or two disastrous exceptions, on 
the very opposite principles from those that animated 
the usurpation of Finland and the steady brutalisation 
of the government of the Poles. It is not, perhaps, an 
unconscious irony that prompts the 7imes to publish 
side by side with its account of the part played by the 
Russian universities in the movement of liberation a 
stern homily on the sedition and disloyalty of some 
Irish students. 

With Russia converted into a free nation and a 
nation governing, as well as governed, in the spirit of 
freedom, there would be, of course, a change of incal- 
culable importance in the grouping of Europe. The 
effects would be felt everywhere, on the Indian 
frontier, in the Balkans, in Armenia, in every quarter 








*TuHE Russian Empire AND TsarisM. By Victor Bérard, 
Translated by G. Fox Davies and G. O. Pope. With an intro- 
duction by Frederick Greenwood. London: David Nutt, 16s. 
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where rival appetites and stupid jealousies have made 
havoc of innocent life and happiness. But one great 
effect would be the moral isolation of Germany. The 
Kaiser, to judge from his militant speech last week, 
is still intent on pursuing a policy that is the counter- 
part of the policy that revolutionary Russia is expected 
to disown. A nation in arms is still the nation that fills 
his dreams. It is his wish to perpetuate the temper 
of 1871 ; to make Germany, which might be the school 
of a humane and elevating culture, a school of aggres- 
sive propaganda. But supposing that the German 
Emperor found his despotic neighbour transformed into 
a free and liberal nation, would there be no change in his 
relations to his own country? A century ago it was 
taken for granted that revolutions were catching. Once 
or twice within the last few years the rulers alike of 
Russia and of Germany have acted as if that view were 
theirs. It is certainly difficult to believe that German 
policy and German thought would be totally un- 
affected by the change in her environment which sur- 
rounded her with peoples not, we hope, hostile and 
suspicious, but free and liberal. And it would be a 
dramatic act of gratitude if Russia’s retaliation on 
the aggressions, fancied or real, of the past took the 
form of the gift of the general strike. 





THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA. 


HE present state of Macedonia can be told in half 
a dozen words—incompetence, rapine, murder, 
poverty, despair: on all sides a monstrous tyranny, 
herded and driven misery, farcical attempts at reform. 
Last August I set out from Sofia, and was allowed 
to ride over the frontier—a rare concession, for the 
orthodox way to enter Turkey is by train. It was a 
concession of which the authorities must have soon 
repented, since, in spite of elaborate precautions against 
such an accident, we came on our very first day in the 
country to hear of the massacre at Konopnitsa. Every- 
one has read of this in the papers, so I need 
not enlarge upon it. We went, despite the protests 
of our escort, to the villlage church, which 
nestles in the hillside about a mile back from the 
high road, and there saw the victims of this brutal out- 
rage. There were seven bodies laid out, one man, six 
women and children. The wounded, also seven in 
number, were in hospital in the neighbouring town of 
Egri Palanka. The official reason for this midnight 
attack was the presence of Komitajis in the yillage 
inn; needless to say, no Komitajis were found. The 
truth is that the Turks are engaged in a thorough 
dragooning of this district. The countryside swarms 
with soldiers, fierce, ragged creatures, bristling with 
arms, destitute of money. Their proper pay is only 
3s. 6d. a month, but even that is in arrear, and whether 
they get anything at all beyond what they extort from 
the Christian population I do not know. The wretched 
peasants whom one sees on the road make a cringing 
obeisance to their masters as they ride by or pass in 
silent and sullen indifference. The utmost licence is 
apparently allowed to the soldiery in their dealings 
with the Christians. Near Kumanova, in the Kossovo 
vilayet, some members of a Servian band were recently 
captured and brought into the town bound hand and 
foot. Probably they would not have got so far but 
for the presence of an Austrian gendarmerie officer ; 
for the moment he went into his house they were 
clubbed to death, helpless as they were, by their 
captors in the middle of the street. 
_ _ But Kumanova is used to such bloody deeds, even 
infants in arms are killed openly and with impunity 
in this shambles. The Kaimakan, a mild, soft-spoken 
person, with charming manners, is a staunch follower 


of the Prophet. His administration of justice is 
eminently simple. Turks do much as they please, so 
long as they confine their attention to the infidel dogs ; 
Macedonians have short shrift. We were told of some 
villagers in this Caza who ventured to complain of a 
flagrant injustice in connection with the tithe. All the 
redress they got was a warning that, if they were 
troublesome, they would have their tongues cut out. 
Murders and rapes may be punished with one day’s 
imprisonment—or not at all. 

At Uskub much the same conditions prevail. 
Here, as indeed in any other town (except perhaps 
Ochrida, where there is the astounding phenomen of an 
honest, educated, and humane Governor), any Bulgar 
of position is 7pso facto a suspect ; outside the town the 
peasants are beaten and robbed by the soldiers, and 
their wives and daughters violated. Go south to 
Salonica or into the Monastir vilayet, and you find the 
same thing. Nowhere is there security for life or pro- 
perty or honour. 

There is an impression abroad in Europe that the 
reformed gendarmerie has made a great improvement. 
In point of fact, the reforms in the gendarmerie have 
amounted to very little. The men are now, I believe, 
paid regularly. This, of course, obviates the necessity 
they were under before of making their livelihood out 
of the peasants. But the only real gainers by this 
are the soldiers, who have now the prey all to 
themselves. Secondly, the fersonnel of the force 
is perhaps better. Many of the gendarmes we met 
seemed to be quite decent fellows, men who might 
even protect the peasantry—if they had the power. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that these are 
Turks : they are not London policemen. The Turkish 
official in Macedonia holds life cheap enough as a rule, 
but his own is precious; he has not always stomach 
for a fight when the odds are not clearly on his side. I 
heard of some gendarmes in the region of Florina who 
were ordered to go into a village where there was an 
insurgent band. They flatly refused to do anything so 
foolhardy, and were not even shamed into it when the 
Italian officer started by himself. 

This brings me to another part of the Miirzsteg 
reforms—the foreign officers, who have been just about 
as successful as have the two civil agents. I spent a 
good deal of time with some of these officers, both 
Austrians and Italians. They all struggle hard with a 
task which they loathe and which is far beyond their 
powers. One of them complained bitterly that he was 
helpless against the policy of ‘‘ passive resistance ” 
adopted by the Turks. They can inspect and advise 
and suggest, but there is no guarantee that anyone 
will obey them. Their actual presence may prevent an 
outrage, but as soon as their backs are turned all 
restraint is gone. Besides this, their numbers are 
ridiculously insufficient. The Austrian captain at 
Kumanova, the only European in the place, has a dis- 
trict which includes 119 villages. 

The new tithe system, for which so much has been 
claimed in certain quarters, is another hollow mockery, 
In the experiments which are being made in different 
Cazas, few except Hilmi Pacha have discovered any 
great improvement. The tithe is still farmed, and the 
taxpayers are still subjected to the old injustice and 
extortion. 

In the vilayets of Salonica and Monastir I found 
the usual features of the Turkish régime, with an added 
horror in the murderous struggle of the Christian 
populations. Day by day Greeks and Bulgarians, under 
the cloak of religion, are hunting each other down like 
vermin, while the common enemy sits with folded 
hands, an interested and delighted spectator. The pro- 
cess is simple. A Greek band invades a Bulgarian 
village and forces it to turn Patriarchist, or Greek, on 

enalty of a massacre of the inhabitants if it refuses. 
he Bulgarians make reprisals on the Greeks, and bring 
them into the Exarchist fold by the same means. 
When one finds a village with a Greek band encamped 
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in the hills on one side of it, as a sign and a warning 
that it is a Patriarchist village, and a Bulgarian band 
on the other side to uphold the Exarchate, one sees the 
pitiful absurdity of the thing in all its nakedness. 

From the discussions I had on this subject with 
men of both parties, I was driven to the conviction that 
the Greeks are the more blameworthy. I hold no brief 
for the Bulgars, whose bands in this conflict are guilty 
of excesses no less grievous than those perpetrated by 
the other side. Yet the Greeks seem generally to have 
been the first aggressors ; while their leaders, includ- 
ing the higher clergy, struck me as cynical, careless of 
everything save insistence on the extravagant claims of 
Greece. All the more thoughtful Bulgarians, both in 
Macedonia and in Bulgaria itself, bitterly deplored this 
suicidal feud, and asked for nothing better than a free 
and autonomous Macedonia, where Bulgar and Greek 
and Serf and Vlach could live together in peace and 
amity. That the Turks secretly abet the Greeks I 
believe there is no possible doubt. Not only Turkish 
uniforms but Turks are found among the Greek 
bands, whilst Greeks caught red-handed have been 
acquitted by the courts. The Porte is cunning enough 
to see the advantage in making the most of this inter- 
necine hatred by playing off the weaker party against 
the more formidable Bulgars. 

In the matter of education an ingenious policy is 
employed, the main feature of which is this same pitting 
of race against race. If the Bulgarians want education, 
they are given a Greek or Servian school—or nothing. 
A Bulgarian bishop told me that in his diocese there 
was acrying need for more schools, but to all his 
arguments and entreaties the Porte turned a deaf ear. 
Nor is the Government content with refusing new 
schools; on the smallest pretext an old and well- 
attended school will be shut up under official seal. 
They are fully alive to the danger of too much popular 
education and to the value of a careful fostering of 
ignorance. 

When you are tired of seeing the Turk in the ré/e 
of harpy and hangman you can go to the North-West, 
beyond Prisrend, to Djakova and Ipek. There you 
will find him in helpless impotence. The people here, 
mostly Albanians, prefer their own anarchy to the 
Turkish Government, and the Kaimakam of Liuma, 
appointed many months ago, has not yet dared to go 
nearer to his post than Prisrend. The victims in this 
part of the country are, of course, Serbs, whose flight 
is beyond all description. Dibea, near Ochrida, is 
another place where the Sultan’s writ does ‘not run. 
It is a town to which no roads lead, but only mountain 
paths, and so affords a convenient refuge for all the 
vilest scoundrels of the district. 

To sum up, then, the situation in three words is 
this. The Christian populations are plundered, tor- 
tured, and massacred wholesale, refused education, 
denied justice, egged on to cut each others’ throats. 
Peasants, shopkeepers, and intellectuals alike are sub- 
ject to ceaseless espionage and savage persecution. 
It is small wonder if every village welcomes the bands, 
if every villager is at heart a Komitaji. Their leaders 
have waited hopefully on Europe, and their hopes are 
now turning to despair, though there is still some 
faint confidence left in England, and at Ochrida we 
found a deep and touching gratitude to the English 
nation for the relief given after the rising of 1903. 

The people do not want ‘‘reforms;” they want, 
as one of the Italian officers said to us—they want to 
be able to live. There is only one way—to get rid of 
the Turkish rule. Then a strong and disinterested 
European Government may still the strife of Greek and 
Bulgar, Bulgar and Serb, and create out of this medley 
of races one nation that may ‘outlive these pangs and 
wax young again, entering the glorious ways of truth 
and prosperous virtue, destined to become great and 
honourable in these latter ages.” 

C. M. Lioyp. 


THE LOST RELIGIOUS DRAMA. 


HY have we, a nation with a national religion, 
no national religious drama? Why are we like 
other European countries in this respect instead of being 
ahead of them? Religion should surely desire to be asso- 
ciated with people’s pastimes. “The Book of Sports” 
was once read in our churches, and though this may seem 
a rather clumsy and primitive association of the two, is it 
not symbolical of something very fine in the best Chris- 
tianity, its joy, its sanity? Kingsley, as is well known, 
revived this association. That man whose religion is with 
him in his sports and pastimes is thoroughly religious ; it 
is no mere cloak for him. We may grant, then, that it 
would have been natural for our religion to be present 
in the theatre had it been strong and pure enough. To 
The Speaker for September 30 I contributed a “ Causerie,” 
pointing out what I believed to be the most fundamental 
reason why our religion drove the theatre into opposition 
and made an enemy of it. A little isolated cause, I 
thought, had effected this, not a great defect in our 
national temper or our national religion, but a small 
blunder made by our administrators upwards of three 
centuries ago, which is now a potent, if partial, cause of 
many defects in our national temper and national reli- 
gion. The blunder was, I pointed out, prompted by that 
blind spirit of intolerance and tyranny which we are al- 
most all united in condemning and leaving behind us—that 
spirit which says: “ You shall not have freedom to do 
what seems right to you, but you shall do what seems 
right to us.” When our national drama was beginning 
to stir with the New Birth in Henry the Eighth’s time, the 
Parliament said to all men: “ You shall not preach against 
our New Religion in plays or books.” Books are free 
now, pulpits are free, plays are still under the old stultify- 
ing disability. We are always being told that it is no use 
considering what might have been, and no more it is if 
we consider it to regret and weep over it; but if we con- 
sider it with a view to learning the reasons of past failures 
and avoiding future ones, then it is a very great good and 
experience were a half-baked thing without it. 

We can imagine how our drama might have de- 
veloped had we not been involved in the bloody quarrels 
which took place between Protestants and _ Papists. 
In that case all the vigour and stimulus of the Renascence 
would have vivified the old moralities, and our stage, 
though part of it might have become almost wholly 
secular, would have remained in close alliance with religion. 
Under what a different light would things now appear had 
those quarrels and differences been not only bloodless but 
managed, without a vital loss of temper, by saintly men? 
There were a few saintly men on boin sides, though there 
might have been more; and had those quarrels been 
managed by successful imitators of Jesus, instead of 
chiefly by ordinary and bigoted Christians, doubtless we 
should have had a religious drama far surpassing that of 
the Greeks, and Samson Agonistes would not stand alone 
like a grand reproach to us all. But ordinary religious 
people were not better then than they are now, perhaps 
they were several degrees worse. Again we can imagine if, 
in spite of these bloody quarrels, Queen Elizabeth’s Parlia- 
ments had put cown their feet for toleration outside the 
Church as they put them down for some measure of tolera- 
tion within it, that then our Puritans would have preached 
by means of plays, and Shakespeare’s Measure for Measure 
might have been a religious drama, and Milton might have 
been a far greater tragic than he is an epic poet. ; 

Professor Gilbert Murray was kind enough, in spite of 
a press of work, to jot down some comments which the 
reading of my former paper suggested. “In haste,” as he 
said, he noted four points, and I daresay other people will 
have made similar reflections. 

“Tf there were at all a strong creative impulse towards 
biblical dramas the censor would collapse,” is_ his 
Grst comment. My answer is: A theatre is a 
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very elaborate machine in which men and women play 
the part of cranks and pulleys, in order to produce an 
effect. Now the theatre as it exists among us is in many 
ways not adapted for producing religious effects, nor are 
our actors and actresses trained to produce them. What 
encouragement is there for poets or dramatists to produce 
biblical dramas, which they know could not be adequately 
represented by existing machinery, and would have initial 
difficulties with the Government. Besides, even should they 
wish to do so, how are they to get the practical expe- 
rience in regard to the possibilitves of religious effect under 
existing conditions? But let us imagine those clergymen, 
both Church and Nonconformists—of whom their appre- 
ciative audiences admit : “ Well, yes, there is a good deal of 
the actor in him! "—as the managers or even the acting 
managers, or merely intimately inspiring the management, 
of theatres devoted to serious and innocent dramas, chiefly 
religious. Suppose it was they who, jealous for the reputation 
of their companies, competed with one another to pro- 
duce the most elevated and edifying impressions. Suppose 
that instead of always writing sermons they sometimes 
wrote tragedies, even occasionally masterpieces. Sup- 
pose also that this development attracted a_ greater 
preportion of men of parts into the ministry, by making 
them feel that the churches were come into touch with 
modern life, and into touch with so much more of it- 
more phases, more forces, more classes than our churches 
at present succeed in reaching. Supposing all this, how 
much more effective the clergy might be in its appeals to 
the masses who cannot be coaxed into church! How much 
they might do to redeem that one-sided puritanical char- 
acter which haunts the professors of religion among us! 
And then what a financial basis might be provided for 
supplementing meagre stipends and for solidifying mis- 
sionary enterprises! Besides, we are told on all hands 
that the clergy need a greater lay co-operation ; what more 
likely way of obtaining it, what more splendid nucleus for 
an institutional church, than a theatre capable of becoming 
a school of manners, of taste, of oratory, of dancing, of 
pleasures truly refined? What billiard saloons, what 
musical halls, what public balls, what gin palaces could 
compete with a church that took to itself such a wing? 
But to return to Professor Murray’s objections, there is 
no such machinery, and not only that, but a censor who 
forbids any public attempt to create it. 


Professor Murray’ second comment runs: “Your 
point about Shakespeare is interesting, but it is 
not enough. Shakespeare ridicules Puritans, and 
instinctively avoids the religious side of a  ques- 
tion, even where the laws would have allowed 
him scope.” My reply is briefly—for I hope on a 


future occasion to treat the subject more at length—the 
stage had been taken away from the Puritans and religious 
people in general and wholly delivered over to the godless. 
It commenced at once to be grossly scandalous in many 
of its manifestations. The Puritans naturally felt that it 
was a powerful weapon in the hands of their enemies— 
not their religious enemies so much as their true and 
rightful enemies, seducers and reckless men. They 
attacked the theatre both by word and deed. What a 
world of nonsense has been made of the few mild refer- 
ences (they are not reproaches) which Shakespeare, whose 
interests they had threatened, made to them. Who 
supposes that he looked upon Malvolio as the typical 
Puritan? He lets their excesses off far easier than those 
of other sections of society. That Shakespeare inten- 
tionally avoided treating questions from a religious point 
of view is not an assured fact. Measure for Measure is 
an illustration of the fundamental ideas of Protestant 
religion. We know that in conformity with the Act of 
1606 its text was tampered with; where he had written 
“God,” “ Jove ” or “ Heaven” was inserted. It still con- 
tains such an exposition of the doctrine of Redemption by 
Grace as opposed to that by works, as this: 
“ Why all the souls that were, were forfeit once; 


And Christ that might the ’vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 


If Christ, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are? Oh! think on that, 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips 

Like man new made... .” 


It is quite possible that the “he” of the folio text 
was substituted for Christ in Shakespeare’s manuscript, in 
compliance with the Act. If this was so, if this and other 
passages were restored, and if we could form an estimate 
of what passages were not merely tampered with but sup- 
pressed, what might not our impression be concerning 
Shakespeare’s avoidance of religion? I hope, however, 
to return to this point, as also on a future occasion I hope 
to deal with Professor Murray’s two remaining comments. 
His third, suggesting that living religion is no longer at all 
intimately connected with the Bible, his last suggesting 
that Old Testament stories will not lend themselves to 
dramatic treatment. I need merely here say that I see 
many reasons for supposing him mistaken on both points, 
and-by remarking that he and several others who have 
written to me, seem to conclude that I think the Licenser 
of Plays should be done away with. My mind is far 
from made up on this point; all | feel certain of is that 
he should be told to alter his rule about Bible subjects 
and be requested to treat works that pretend to high art 
and appeal to small and educated audiences more gene- 
rously and to be a little more stringent on works which 
make no such pretension, but are designed to seduce or 
corrupt the masses. 

T. SturGE Moore. 





AGAINST MATHEMATICS. 


HAT I dislike about mathematics is their unreal 
invariability. The charm of existence ‘lies in 
the fact that nothing ever happens twice alike. But in 
mathematics history is always repeating itself; and when 
it doesn't you are made to do the sum again until it 
does. I suppose it was an unconscious delight in the sur- 
prises of life that first made me attempt to introduce them 
into mathematics. At any rate. mathematical processes in 
my hands have always had results as variable and unex- 
pected as the calculations of statesmen or the speculations 
of philosophers. I remember one remarkable instance. | 
was set to add up a number of different sums of money at 
school. I took great pains and added them up four times. 
Yet, though I was complete master of the theory of acdki- 
tion, the result was different each time in almost every 
item. It did not seem to me that my time would be use- 
fully employed in getting any more results, and I was at a 
loss what to do till I suddenly remembered the law of 
averages, a hopelessly unreal thing it is true, for in life the 
average never happens; but since the law is a fiction of 
mathematicians, I thought it ought to happen in mathe- 
matics. So I took the average of my four results and offered 
it up as the answer to the sum. Will it be believed that the 
right answer, at least the answer asserted to be right by 
the author of the problem, so far from obeying the law of 
averages was larger than the largest of all my results? I 
tried to argue about it with my instructor. I was sure, I 
said, that I had taken more pains over my result than the 
author had taken over his, and that I had reached it by 
a novel and complex process. But argument was wasted ; 
a great W. was written beride my answer, and I got no 
marks for it. 
Mathematicians hate and fear experiment. Yet I 
have heard of great adventurers who have carried the art 
of mathematics into unknown regions; have set them- 
selves strange sums, and obtained the answers to them 
by a flash of intuition. Some of these, I have been told, 
could not lower their minds to the ordinary processes of 
calculation. It is said, indeed, that the greatest mathe- 
matical professor of modern times would stand in the 
middle of a lecture dazed and helpless before his black- 
board asking his pupils whether seven and four were not 
thirteen. I, too, prefer to do sums by intuition; and I 
believe that if ever I had been encouraged I might have 
introduced a new romance into mathematics. 7 


But I never 
was encouraged. 


On the contrary, if ever I tried to make 
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a mathematical discovery, I was always rebuked and set 
back to the old routine. Thus several times in my school 
days I have tried to multiply money by money; and what 
is more, in the teeth of my master’s protests that it was 
impossible, I have succeeded in obtaining very interesting 
results in square money. ‘The first time I did this by 
accident, but ridicule provoked me to do it again by de- 
sign; and though the second result differed from the first 
in some insignificant particulars, yet it was undeniably 
square money. My master, with the prosaic inconsistency 
characteristic of mathematicians, said that square money 
had no real existence. I never supposed it had; but no 
more have any of the arbitrary counters with which the 
game of mathematics is played. Mere naked numbers 
have no real existence ; neither have the signs and letters 
of algebra, nor yet the figures of Euclid. Indeed, square 
money seems to me far closer to reality than a point desti- 
tute of either parts or magnitude, and it certainly pro- 
mises any number of the unreal problems that mathe- 
maticians like to solve. I should like, for instance, to set 
a Senior Wrangler this litue sum. Suppose he bought six 
and a half cubic yards of sugar at the price of 7 34d. (simple 
money) the superficial foot, and suppose he had only a 
five-pound note of square money to pay for it—(that is a 
state of things no more unlikely than many I have seen 
postulated in reputable mathematical text-books)—what 
change ought he to receive? To refuse to attempt this 
sum because square money and superficial feet of sugar do 
not happen to exist would be a palpable subterfuge. Most 
of the mathematical problems put to schoolboys are 
utterly unlike those that confront them when they get out- 
side the schoolroom. For one thing, there is no moral 
element in them; for another they are all supposed to 
have an exact answer which the setter of the problem pro- 
fesses to know. My problem, on the contrary, is like a 
real one, at least in this that I do not profess to know the 
answer to it, and I doubt whether, if twenty Senior 
Wranglers were set down to work it out, two of them would 
hit upon the same result. 

There is something despotic in the invariability of 
orthodox mathematics, and mathematicians, as they are 
the willing slaves of a process, are not likely to make 
useful citizens of a free state. Indeed, if I were the law- 
giver of a Platonic republic I would choose them rather 
than the poets to crown with garlands and send away to 
another city, probably Pekin. - I should expect them to 
find something congenial in Chinese immobility, for the 
Chinese have made a kind of mathematical fiction out of 
life. Their laws are as invariable as the multiplication 
table, their morality as inelastic and unreal as the axioms 
of Euclid. All my mathematical instructors have been 
remarkable for a conservatism perfectly Chinese. They 
have worshipped Euclid as a Chinaman worships Lis 
ancestors, so that I have often wondered why his pedan- 
tic shade has never been ennobled with posthumous 
honours in the Cambridge Mathematical Tripos. Yet it 
must be confessed that there is a kind of feeble and 
pusillanimous charm about mathematics. The imagina- 
tion is stirred by the incalculable element in life, and 
when it is tired the mind likes to retire into an artificial 
world of its own making where everything can be cal- 
culated out. At such a time it is comforting to be con- 
vinced that two and two always make four, even though 
there may be no meaning in the proposition. Mathe- 
matics, indeed, provide a kind of dull Elysium of pre- 
tended certainty for the bewildered human spirit; some- 
thing like the simplified life of the old story-books in 
which virtue is always rewarded. For if you do a sum 
right you are always recompensed with the right answer. 
There is an accurate justice about sums consoling to 
those who have been wronged by the injustice of reality ; 
and it is but natural that the mathematicians should 
resent any attempt to import real and incalculable con- 
ditions into their exact little world. 

That, I believe, is the reason why many people are 
so angry with Mr. Chamberlain. He has brought his 
imagination to bear upon mathematics and subjects im- 
ports and exports to new and unorthodox processes. He 


has quickened the four rules of arithmetic with the incal- 
culability of politics, and by his method only a Protec- 
tionist has any chance of getting a sum right. He differs 
from the Prime Minister in that the Prime Minister refuses 
to dogmatise upon the result of adding two and two 
together, while Mr. Chamberlain is sure that, though it 
may be three or five, according to circumstances, It Is 
certainly not four. When one considers how inveterate 
and widespread is the prejudice in favour of orthodox 
mathematical processes, one cannot but admire the 
audacity of the man who attempts to supplant them with 
an intuition that can only be acquired by a right way of 
thinking about fiscal questions. 
A+B. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

HE general tone of the exhibition in Suffolk-street 

is decidedly healthy. There is a sprinkling of good 
portraiture; there is more than a sprinkling of good 
landscape ; there are figure subjects that show grace of 
design and technical accomplishment. And the whole 
breathes an atmosphere of moderate enthusiasm—which 
is, perhaps, the most important quality of all. Of course, 
it is easy to discover specimens of indifferent, even of 
bad art. There are still the incapables; and still the 
promises unfulfilled, the disappointments that should not 
exist, the painters who can and won't. On the whole, 
however, the last are not prominent, and talent where it 
shows itself at all shows to advantage. It would possibly 
have shown to better advantage if the hangers had made 
better use of their opportunities. The Central Gallery is 
not well hung. One finds some of the darkest pictures on 
the darker wall, the lightest on the lighter one, and other 
instances of grouping which cannot be described as judi- 
cious. Even making allowance for the necessity of ob- 
serving the indivdual’s rights, it is difficult to believe that 
such defects are unavoidable. 

Among the portraitists, Mr. F. O. Salisbury shows 
work of unaffected charm in his pictures of children. 
His art has scarcely yet attained the evenness in quality 
that comes from experience; there are “ influences” that 
crop up almost barefacedly in some of his canvases and 
are lost to view in others; he is, in fact, at the experi- 
mental stage. But he seems to me to possess two very 
important qualifications for a portraitist of children, and 
these are a strong pictorial instinct of his own and an 
acute sympathy with his models. The design and senti- 
ment of his “ The Interrupted Story” are excellent, and 
the painting of the two little girls therein shows 
sound technique. The latter quality is not so obvious in 
his “Willie, Son of H. J. Treasure, Esqre,” partly because 
the execution is more smooth and laboured and _ partly, 
I think, because the surface is too heavily glazed. 
Nevertheless, there is much that attracts both in 
this canvas and in the joyous colour of his 
tondo, “Silent Confidences,” and one _ feels at 
least that here is material for further success. Mr. Hal 
Hurst’s three-quarter-length portrait of Mrs. Harvey is one 
of the best the artist has shown here for years. It is a 
picture very tender in the modelling of the face, very re- 
poseful, and wholly without the flashiness that too often 
disfigures his style, while it is not devoid of a certain 
brilliance in brushwork. A notable canvas, too, that 
deservedly occupies a centre in the big room is Mr. F.S. 
Anderton's “ Portrait: Marjorie”—-notable, in spite of 
rather laboured handling, for gracious colour and good 
quality of paint—-and, among the smaller portraits, Mr. 
Frank Hobden’s “ Forester Muir, Esqre,” is distinguished 
by adroit and powerful modelling. Mr. J. D. Fergusson’s 
portrait studies in the two small rooms seem to me to be 
somewhat wilfully eccentric examples of café chantant art. 
His cleverness is much cleverer in the brilliant little im- 
pression of “Princes Street, Edinburgh: Evening.” Mr. 
Foottet’s “Memories” is a full-length portrait of a lady 
playing a violin. Needless to say, it is mainly a sym- 
phony in colour; regarded as such, it carries a certain 
poetic appeal. Regarded as portraiture, it stops short of 
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serious effort ; the drawing is indecisive, and indecisive in 
a way that suggests weakness rather than the power to 
suggest strength. The big landscape, “ Moonrise on the 
Fells, Cumberland,” is more within the artist’s capacity, 
though this, again, lacks something in touch and subtlety. 
Pendant to the latter in the Central Gallery hangs Mr. 
John Muirhead’s upright “ Road to the Farm, Pont-Aven,” 
a landscape dignified in the treatment of heavy masses of 
foliage, fine in its effect of a stormy though luminous day, 
solid and masterly in the handling; while further along 
the same wall Mr. Alex. Maclean's curiously classical sea- 
scape “The Survivors” and Mr. Hans Trier’s clever 
rendering of the crowded “ Piazza of St. Mark’s” sound 
a pleasant note of distinction. Of the new-comers Mr. D. 
Murray Smith shows by his “Fishing Boats Becalmed ” 
that his sky-painting has been influenced by Turner; he 
has feeling for atmosphere and an undoubted instinct for 
tonality. Mr. Spenlove’s clever, if somewhat superficial, 
“White Wings: A Souvenir of Venice,” Mr. Edward Ertzs 
figure-subject, “The Springtime of Life.” and Miss Lucy 
Kemp-Welch’s study of a mare and foal, entitled “ Sun- 
light through the Leaves,” might be termed representa- 
tive rather than remarkable examples of their authors, 
while to Mr. Cayley Robinson we owe the pre-Rapkaelite 
but pleasing “ Threads of Life” and two marine studies 
of former days, which, in their truth, their tender and 
delightful colour and non-mannered treatment, recall an 
art that we would gladly see restored. 

The President’s principal work is a water-colour, “ In- 
terior of Chartres Cathedral”—very symmetrical in com- 
position and reverent in colour. To this section also 
belongs Mr. Louis Weirter’s “Celebrating the Feast of 
the Assumption: Pont-Aven,” Mr. A. M. Fowerakers 
“Moonlight: the Court of the Myrtles, the Alhambra,” 
Mr. George Haité’s “Corn Market, Tangier,” Mr. Len- 
festey’s grey and green landscapes, and Mr. Frank South- 
gate’s cleverly vivacious studies of wild ducks in their 
Launts. These artists, mentioned partly for their widely 
different subjects, aims, and methods, give strength to an 
unusually strong water-colour collection. The sculpture 
is restricted to two works by Mr. Paul R. Montford, of 
which the study of a child and her doll, entitled “ Mater- 
nal Tears,” has some big qualities. Mrs. Jopling occupies 
the vestibule with pastel sketches of Indian scenery. 

F. J. M. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN EFFICIENT HOUSE OF LORDS. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Is not the House of Lords still, as in the past, a 
most efficient barrier against all the Liberal legislation, of 
which we now hear so much? 

The House of Lords will be used by the Protectionist 
party as a means of bringing about the usual impatient, 
disgusted state of public opinion which carries a Tory Party 
soon into power again. It seems to be believed that if only 
an independent majority is gained we shall muddle along 
somehow. The evil deeds of this Ministry ought to be 
punished by as large a majority as possible, but that will 
not settle the question left for the Liberal Party by Glad- 
stone.—Yours, etc., 

Leamington. EDWIN HILL. 


DISESTABLISHMENT. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—In your leading article on “ Liberal Programmes,” 
there is at least one notable omission, due not so much to 
yourself as to the statesmen whose speeches you review, viz., 
the Church question, which the “backbone of the Liberal 
Party ” will certainly not permit to be relegated to the back- 
ground. Writing as a Liberal Churchman, may I venture 
to suggest a reason for the avoidance of this subject by so 
many prominent Liberals? I explain it by my theory that 
hitherto in practically approaching this matter the party 
in Parliament has always began at the wrong end. 

What is needed for the purpose of arousing any wide- 
spread and generous enthusiasm is not some petty and 
partial scheme based upon local expediency, but a good big, 
broad principle which appeals to the national sense of justice 


and equity. Hence I submit that the right way to begin is 
not by introducing a Welsh Suspensory Bill, which looks 
like a timorous attack upon the weakest corner of a great 
and popular institution, but rather by bringing forward a 
bold and inclusive resolution affirming the sacred principle 
of religious equality. After the resolution has been passed, 
a commission can be formed to inquire into the precise ways 
in which this great principle is being violated by the present 
provisions of our Constitution. Upon the report of this 
commission fresh legislation can be framed.—Yours, etc., 
H. URLING WHELPTON. 
St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Eastbourne. 


THE SCOTCH RAILWAY COMBINE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

StR,—Most of the newspapers which have discussed the 
subject of the proposed amalgamation of the Great North 
of Scotland and Highland Railway Companies have treated 
the matter as if it were simply and solely a question for the 
shareholders or for the Stock Exchange. But it is surely 
true that much larger public interests are involved in this 
question than those of individuals who have invested their 
money in Scotch railways. The subject demands the atten- 
tion of Parliament from the point of view of control in the 
public interest, and that is our reason for discussing it at 
some length. 

Almost alone among the countries of the world British 
railways have been built and worked with private capital, 
and the State has only interfered so far as to provide that 
a tariff of maximum rates is imposed on the promoters at 
the outset. It has left the management extremely free to 
reduce rates within those maxima and to improve services, 
and it has relied on competition to keep the companies up 
to the mark. On the whole, the result has been that the 
competition in accommodation and facilities has produced 
in Great Britain a railway service inferior to none in num- 
ber and speed of trains, in comfort of passengers, and 
generally in celerity of dispatch, without involving one 
penny of the taxpayers’ or ratepayers’ money. Indeed, the 
railway companies have had to bear a larger share of local 
rates than probably they deserve. 

But with the general reaction towards Protection which 
has marked the last fifteen years, a change has come over 
the careful guardianship of Parliament, and capitalists have 
not been slow to note and take advantage of this. Their 
cry is the old cry of all monopolists, that the word “co- 
operation,” which means monopoly, produces far better re- 
sults than competition. In railway matters this cry so far 
proved successful that the competitive systems of the South- 
Eastern and Chatham Railways were allowed in 1899 to be 
partially merged for the purposes of so-called co-operation. 
The Stock Exchange supposed that great results in 
economics were to ensue, and doubled thé price of each 
company’s stocks. What has been the result? An outcry 
from the districts concerned, such as has rarely been heard 
before as to deficiency of wagons and inefficiency of ser- 
vice, curtailment of through services to the continent, and 
last, but not least, as showing the ienorance of the financial 
magnates in business affairs, a huge drop in the value of 
the stocks and a large reduction in dividends. Is it desir- 
able, therefore, without very clear cause being shown, to 
allow this further merger, and to put the whole of the north 
of Scotland into the hands of one great railway company ? 
If American experience be any guide, it is certain that the 
difficulties of regulation by the State will be enormously 
increased if railway combinations are allowed to become 
still greater. The fight of Mr. Roosevelt, as representing 
the public, against the railways, as representing private in- 
terests, is a matter engaging the attention of the whole of 
the United States at the present moment. Our forefathers, 
who initiated our railway legislation in the forties, foresaw 
these difficulties, and were always extremely jealous of allow- 
ing any one system to obtain the monopoly of a large dis- 
trict, believing that the strongest regulative power which 
could be exercised in the interests of the public was the 
competition, subject to Parliament, of these railways among 
themselves. Even in Scotland the attempts of the North 
British and the Midland to swallow up the independent 
Glasgow and South-Western have twice been defeated in 
Parliament. Why should a similar monopoly be allowed 
in north Scotland because the directors of the Highland 
have mismanaged their affairs in the past? 

For these reasons it is to be hoped that Parliament will, 
if this amalgamation scheme be carried any farther, con- 
sider most carefully the general interests of the public rather 
than the more limited pecuniary difficulties of individual 
shareholders.—Yours, etc., 


X. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


LOCAL HISTORY.* 


FTER an excursion among the Cambridge charters 
in the company of Professor Maitland, an 
association which has not, if we can discern aright, 
failed to leave a certain impress upon her style, Miss 
Bateson has returned with unflagging zeal to her 
exacting labour as cataloguer, chronicler, and 
expounder of the Records of the Borough of Leicester. 
The present volume, forming the third and last of the 
‘* First series of Leicester Records,” covers the period 
commencing with the accession of Henry VIII. and ex- 
hibits the work done by the close corporation, created by 
Act of Parliament in 1489, during the reign of Henry and 
his three successors down to 1603. The mayor and 
twenty-four brethren and forty-eight ‘“‘sad and wise ” 
comburgesses became hardened under Tudor rule into 
a pretty stubborn oligarchy, with a title described by 
Miss Bateson as dangerously abbreviated to (what she 
calls in a phrase certainly not derived from Professor 
Maitland the ‘‘convenient shorthand term”) ‘the 
corporation,” in place of the old ‘‘ Twenty-four and 
forty-eight present, 7m the name of the whole body of the 
town.” Narrow and oligarchical as this self-elective 
body was, it was, we believe, still further reduced in 
number under Charles II. ; and then, as in Tudor 
times, the council took good care to elect as their 
representatives in Parliament candidates who would 
be acceptable to, if they were not actually nominated 
by, the Crown. 

The parliamentary representation of the borough 
does not come within the purview of the present 
archivist. Yet there was nothing to prevent some 
reference being made to this department of borough 
history in the Introduction, and the omission to do this 
detracts somewhat from the completeness of the 
survey. A certain amount of aridity is inseparable, of 
course, from antiquarian publications of this kind, but I 
think that upon the whole the majority of readers of 
the present volume will be surprised at the live quality 
of the interest which a majority of the entries excite. 
As to the historical value of such archives there can, 
of course, be no question whatever. There is pro- 
bably no central type in borough development in 
England which could be selected for study in prefer- 
ence to any other. The triangular duels which went 
on so frequently between municipal institutions, crown 
lawyers, and the feudal system, confused very often, 
as in the case of Leicester, by episcopal jurisdictions 
and by privileged areas of various descriptions, are so 
complicated by local conditions that one can never 
expect in the case of borough history ex uno disce 
omnes. It can be said with equal confidence that if 
the history of a dozen or so of other ancient cor- 
porations were to be set forth upon a similarly 
lavish scale and interpreted by specialists as com- 
petent as Miss Bateson and her auxiliary revisers little 
would be left worth knowing about the early municipal 
growth of a fairly typical English town of average 
dimensions. 

* RECORDS OF THE BoroucH or LEICESTER. Edited by 
Mary Bateson. Published under the authority of the Corpora- 


tion of Leicester. Vol. III, Cambridge: At the University 
1905; 





Passing by the constitutional significance of the 
work and the details as to machinery and internal 
organisation which are of value to specialists, one 
cannot help being struck in the main by two 
things. First, the persistent rhythm and curve which 
runs through the whole of social and municipal as 
well as of wider political history; and, secondly, 
the striking confirmation by means of hard 
prosaic detail of the picturesque if somewhat for- 
bidding details of ancient English life as presented 
by that quaint and delightful, but rather vague and 
unconvincing, school of antiquaries, represented by 
Strutt, D’Israeli and Nichols. The social chapters in 
the excellent old-fashioned Pictorial History of 
England, and many articles in that choice repertory 
of childhood, Chambers’s Book of Days, or, better still, 
the notes to one or two of the Waverleys, might be 
annotated without difficulty from the Borough records 
of Leicester, and their credibility it is needless to say 
would gain vastly in the process. 

As in the case of the metropolitan boroughs of 
yesterday, incorporation at Leicester over three 
hundred years ago led to many heart-burnings in 
regard to the question of apparel befitting the dignity 
of an alderman. When the Queen visited the town 
in 1575 the corporation rode out entire in sumptuous 
raiment, the mayor and ex-mayors in scarlet, the 
twenty-four with horsetrappings and footmen which 
were denied to the resentful forty-eight. One un- 
happy wight for appearing in the hall “ with whyt 
hoose and without a gowne ” was fined one shilling. 
Many curiousentries concern the Watch and the Waits. 
By a regulation which Dogberry might have quoted 
with approval it was ordained that the watchmen 
were to keep watchonly during the summer months. 
The waits, five or six in number, performed on viols 
upon ceremonial occasions, but their relations with 
their municipal employers seem to have been far from 
harmonious. Grandmotherly legislation prescribing 
that each alderman shall keep two leather buckets and 
prohibiting the sale of meat on Sunday after 7 a.m., 
alternates strangely with payments to a dowser for 
finding water, 2s. 6d. for the provisioning of a witch 
during confinement (this unhappy “oulde mother 
Cooke” was eventually removed and hanged), and 
3s. 4d. for the exhibition of a dancing horse, an ances- 
tor, no doubt, of Banks’s famous steed Morocco, which 
went to the top of St. Pauls, 

The following is a typical entry : 


“ Aile tasters and sworne men within the toune of 
Leicester aforesaid to make inquiries there of the defaltes 
of tunners and typplers and especially to inquire and pre- 
sent the defaltes and trespaces of common dronckerdes 
that do use to sitt typplynge at the aile houses all daye and 
all nyghte unthryftely, and their be and children almost 

re 


sterve at home for lacke of good releefe and sustentacion.”— 

[Nov., 1569.] 
The old primitive brewing which had to a large extent 
been in the hands of women like Eleanour Rummynge, 
whose famous Tunnyng was celebrated by Skelton, was 
passing out of existence ; hops were coming into exten- 
sive use and a much stronger class of ale being 
brewed by far more elaborate processes than hereto- 
fore. The resuit was that increase of drunkenness 
which gave Englishmen as bad a reputation as the 
Dutch enjoyed upon the continent and led to the 
extravagant multiplication alike of alehouses and of 
restrictive prohibitions, the habits of barbarians 
and the methods of barbarism in dealing with them, 
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which form together such a very disagreeable and ex- 
asperating chapter in English social history. Excellent 
illustrations are afforded of the illiteracy of the clergy 
under Elizabeth and of the expense incurred by corpora- 
tions in connection with royal visits and by the posting 
and other charges incident to the alarm caused by the 
Catholic rising of November, 1569. 

The relationship of all this municipal and local 
research to the larger field of historical study has 
seldom, perhaps, been appreciated with more vivacity 
than in a paper by Mr. Ramsay Muir in the pages of 
the University Review. Mr. Muir is a colleague of 
Professor Mackay upon the historical staff at Liverpool 
University, and the Review in question was started 
early in the present year under favouring auspices as a 
medium of intercommunication between the univer- 
sities of later growth in Europe and America. 
Local history has been unduly despised, commences 
Mr. Muir. ‘‘It has been left mainly in the hands 
of that type of antiquary whose main preoccupation 
is to determine the precise position of the parish 
pump in 1371.” Now, it must be admitted that this is 
an unfortunate exordium for a champion of local his- 
tory, who in one breath laments the disdain in which 
‘his subject is held and proceeds to pour unmerited 
contempt upon a parish pump. The exact position of 
the local water supply may be, and probably is, as im- 
portant a link in the early history of a town as the 
early development of the pump is in the history of 
hydraulics and the steam engine. Much satire has 
been wasted over the parish pump; but one can under- 
stand the interest that humble installation must have 
possessed for the little group of households which had 
to draw their own water from it daily in their 
own buckets. In those days a man could not 
afford to be a mugwump in parish politics, and the 
parish pump must have been the rallying cry in many a 
hotly contested battle between the Moderates and Pro- 
gressives of 1371. It is this aspect of the question 
which appeals to such a good authority as Mr. Sidney 
Low, in his Governance of England, and it can hardly 
be denied that this is the sound constitutional view. 
Having surmounted this slight obstacle at the outset, 
there is probably not an opinion in the remainder of 
Mr. Muir’s article with which every intelligent person 
who knows anything of England and its history 
will not find himself in cordial agreement. The 
old antiquaries were too apt to fill their pages 
with an unmeaning lumber of archaic detail 
without any relation to the actual development 
of actual parishes andshires. The facts are unrelated, 
and one fact is made to appear quite as important as 
any other fact. What is wanted is that each school 
where history and geography are taught should be 
made a centre, and that those subjects should be taught 
outwards, commencing with the parish or the manor in 
which the school stands. Every village, every city, 
every county, should have a clear popular account of 
itself adapted by every teacher who is competent to 
teach history at all to the needs of his locality. ‘* Not 
until a man’s city has become a personality to him will 
he be ready to think, dream, and work for it.” A good 
deal of material is being collected for the purpose of such 
elucidation. Mr. Muir finds it expressly in such work 
as that done by Miss Bateson and by similar workers, 
and especially by the “‘ heroic efforts” of the projectors 
of the ‘‘ Victoria County Histories.” Such historians as 


Mr. Maitland and Mr. Round, he adds, ‘‘ have taught 
us that it is from an intimate knowledge of the for- 
tunes of a locality or localities that the great national 
developments can be most effectively approached.’’ 
And he foresees, with sound insight, that national his- 
tory in the future will have to be written by local 
historians and local history by general historians. 

At the present day the knowledge garnered by such 
specialists does not seem to have begun to permeate 
the body of the people. To how many boys, even in 
the most expensive schools, have the unity and the home 
truth of history been brought home by local and 
familiar illustration? In how many parishes, or 
suburbs, or cities have even the most cultivated classes 
the remotest conception of the historical evolution, 
the biographical record, or the topographical signifi- 
cance of +» eir own native district? There can be but 
one answer, and in confirmation of it I should like to 
give an example or two gathered from the wanderings 
of two summer months, which I have no doubt that 
most of my readers would find it easy to cap. Mr. 
Lucas’s Life of Charles Lamb impelled me, as it will 
probably impel many others, to seek out the two 
houses in which Lamb dwelt with his sister on Chase 
Side, Enfield. An inquiry at the bar of an old- 
fashioned inn within 150 yards of the spot led to the 
lady behind the bar singing out in an interrogative 
voice into the back regions, ‘‘ Charles Lamb?” and a 
grumbling voice was distinctly heard in response, 
‘‘Never ‘eard of ’im.” I was directed to a 
young man who lived on Chase Side and he would 
be sure to know. But the young man did not know 
the name, and felt inclined to think there was some 
mistake, an opinion shared by a railway porter of 
venerable appearance who said he had lived in the place 
for thirty years. He set himself to regard me with 
some suspicion. A young man in white flannels was next 
appealed to, and admitted that he ought to know, but 
departed smiling and shaking his head. Eventually I 
succeeded in identifying the houses from the drawing 
in the book, of which I had a fair recollection. A 
young man in the garden next door confirmed the 
identification, but only with many contradictions 
and assurances that he himself took no interest in 
the subject whatever. Almost exactly similar was 
an experience at Felixstowe in quest of Constable’s 


cottage. Where, one wonders, is that :‘‘commemo- 
rative instinct” of which Mr. Sidney Lee speaks 
with so much confidence in his Preface to the 


Dictionary of National Biography. A similar pride 
in not having read a jline of Borrow’s works or 
possessing an idea as to who Hazlitt might be 
encountered me at Oulton and Winterslow Hut, and 
in Somerset an even more deplorable incapacity to 
identify local landmarks—the finely situated towers 
which crown so many hill ranges between Trowbridge 
and Glastonbury—surpassed in its turn by the hopeless 
inability of two local damsels to tell me the names of 
the three tors which are so grandly conspicuous from 
the low levels between Chudleigh and Newton Abbot. 
A rara avis, indeed, was a little boy who was fishing 
in a stream which he described to me memorably 
enough as the ‘‘ Bussex Rhine,” and, questioned as to 
the neighbouring steeple, replied promptly, ‘‘ Middle- 
zoy, zur.” But most lamentable of all, perhaps, is the 
detachment of the modern Boniface from all local 
interest or information. I sought the other day to 
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ingratiate myself with mine host of an inn at Bocking 
by propounding this innocuous conundrum, ‘‘ Why is 
Braintree the least restful of Essex towns?” ‘To which 
the too obvious answer is that it has been for 500 years 
upon the Pant. But he received the solution with a 
disconcerting blankness, which ceased to annoy when 
I learnt, what I might have guessed, that he was a new 
comer, and hardly knew that Braintree was situated 
upon ariver at all. The only people ready with any 
local information with any pith in it are the old eccen- 
tric folk, so rapidly dying out. People are always 
moving about nowadays, but they move so rapidly that 
their migrations teach them rather less than nothing. 
The benefit to be derived from travel is in inverse ratio 
to its speed. Mr. Muir recommends as a remedy for 
this blankness in respect to local curiosity that the 
vacant field should be occupied by the new provincial 
universities with their own local archives and archivists. 
The first thing for them to teach their pupils is the 
cultivation, as an instrument of local research, of that 
almost extinct animal known in the rude times of our 
forefathers as Shanks’s mare. 
THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





THE LIFE OF LORD GRANVILLE. 
Il. 

THE LIFE oF LorD GRANVILLE. 1815-1891. By Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice. London: Longmans. 2 vols., 30s net. 
THE second period of Lord Granville’s career con- 
sisted of the two great Ministries of Mr. Gladstone from 
1868 to 1874 and from 1880 to 1885, with the intervening 
Tory administration. With the exception of a year’s work 
as Colonial Minister in 1868-9, Lord Granville was Foreign 
Secretary during these eleven years of Mr. Gladstone’s 
tenure of office. The first of these Ministries, it has 
always seemed to me, was far and away the best which 
ever governed England. The only one comparable to it 
was Sir Robert Peel’s Government of 1841-6. That of 
Mr. Gladstone had the supreme advantage of being a 
homogeneous one. It had definite objects before it, and 
accomplished them with a completeness which has defied 
revision. The party system was seen at its very best. 
It is worth while to observe how little the shrewdest of 
men were able to foresee this. Only a few months before 
the formation of the Government Lord Clarendon had 
written to Lord Granville complaining of the “ hopeless 

disunion of the Whigs”: 

“*T cannot,’ he said, ‘discover a germ of approximation 
towards Gladstone or an attempt to discover how he can 
be done without; there seems a determination to distrust 
him and to find fault with whatever he does or does not do. 
His genius and eloquence enable him to soar high above 
the heads of his party, who are always suspicious of what 
he may devise, when he gets into higher or unknown lati- 
tudes.” ”"—Vol. I., p. 19. 

In spite of this prediction by one of the ablest men of his 
day, there was no difficulty, after the General Election of 
1868, in forming a Liberal Government, one which for six 
years held its own against all opposition. During this 
period Mr. Gladstone was also in the fullest possession 
of his great powers and had, I venture to think, more 
command over his Cabinet than in his later Ministries. 
Lord Granville was also at his very best. Two most im- 
portant acts of policy were initiated by him, doubtless not 
without the fullest concurrence of his chief and later of the 
Cabinet. The first was the withdrawal of troops from the 
colonies, and especially from Canada and New Zealand. 
It was an act requiring great courage. It might easily 
have led to great trouble. It was strongly opposed by 
Lord Russell and Lord Carnarvon. In result it was a 
splendid success. ‘There were no more wars with the 
Maories in New Zealand or threats of Fenian raids in 
Canada. It is only in the present year that this policy has 
been carried to its furthest point in the giving up of Hali- 


fax, Esquimaux, and Port Royal as naval stations. Even 
more important was the agreement with the United States 
Government to refer to arbitration the question of the 
losses due to the Confederate cruisers, the Alabama, and 
others. It is only now that we know the full part which 
Lord Granville had in the initiation of this wise act of 
policy and in its final accomplishment. His patience and 
tenacity of purpose and his firmness in resisting the 
extreme indirect claims of the American Government 
were beyond praise. 

It may be recollected that Lord Salisbury attributed 
the great increase of the beer and spirit duties which 
occurred about that time to the fact that the people of 
England were drinking themselves out of recollection >7f 
the humiliation they had experienced in the arbitration. 
Thirty years later he agreed to arbitration of the Vene- 
zuelan question under pressure from the American Govern- 
ment of a far more serious character. 

Equally conspicuous in this period were the efforts 
of Lord Granville in conducting the great measures of 
this Government through the House of Lords in the face 
of an overwhelming majority hating those measures, and 
only deterred from wrecking them by fear of public 
opinion, Chief among these efforts was the carrying of 
the measure for disestablishing the Irish Church. No 
thing but the patience and tenacity of Lord Granville 
could have accomplished the task of securing a com- 
promise with Lord Cairns and Archbishop Tait. Mr. 
Gladstone had lost all hope and was in favour of throwing 
up the bill, but his great lieutenant persevered and suc- 
seeded in saving this measure. It may be questioned, 
however, whether in the permanent interest of progress 
it would not have been better that the breach with the 
House of Lords, which sooner or later must come, should 
have occurred at a time when the Liberal Party was at 
its greatest strength. 

Of the second Government of Mr. Gladstone, that 
from 1880 to 1884, it is impossible to speak in the same 
high terms. ‘The Cabinet was no longer homogeneous. 
Much was sacrificed in order to include men who would 
have been dangerous if left outside. It contained dis- 
cordant elements and rival ambitions. In point of 
personnel it was at least as efficient as the previous Govern- 
ment. The newcomers, Mr. Chamberlain, Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Northbrook, and Lord 
Selborne were more able administrators than those 
they replaced. But the older men began to show signs 
of the wear and tear of political life. The consultations 
of Cabinet Ministers in the recess were carried on more 
in writing from country houses than ever before, and 
less by personal interviews, to the great detriment, I think, 
of the public service. In the earlier years of this Ministry 
Granville showed all his old skill and tenacity of purpose 
in dealing with such questions as the enforcement of the 
Treaty of Berlin on Turkey, the surrender to Greece of 
Thessaly, and the extension of the boundaries of Monte- 
negro, only attained by a threat of bombarding Smyrma, 
and also in the negotiations respecting West Africa and 
the Congo river, where Lord Granville came into conflict 
with Prince Bismarck and distinctly got the better of 
him. Later, however, it cannot be said, on a careful 
review of his work, that he maintained his previous high 
standard. 

The proceedings in respect of General Gordon were 
a succession of blunders. Lord Granville was mainly re- 
sponsible for the selection of this emissary. Three other 
Cabinet Ministers who happened to be in London con- 
curred, and Gordon started the same night, Lord Gran- 
ville taking his ticket at the station, Lord Wolseley 
carrying his bag, and the Duke of Cambridge opening 
the carriage door. 

No one can doubt for a moment that Gordon, with 
all his heroic qualities and religious fervour, was not a 
fit man for the task on which he was sent. If there had 
been a Cabinet meeting before the selection it is quite 
certain he would not have been sent. I may mention 
here an incident, which I had on the relation of Sir 
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Ralph Thompson, then Permanent Secretary of the War 
Office. He said that the mission of Gordon was due to 
the mistake of a word in a telegram. Gordon was at 
Brussels, and offered his services to the War Office for 
the Soudan. The Government, in the first instance, de- 
cided not to accept them. A telegram was sent to him 
from the War Office worded, “Government declines to 
send you.” By mistake of the telegraph clerk the word 
“ decides ” was substituted for “declines.” As a result, 
Gordon at once came to London, where the mistake was 
pointed out to him; but being on the spot he was able 
to press for a reconsideration of the case, and ultimately 
the War Office decided to recommend him to the Govern- 
ment for the task. 

The next lapse of Lord Granville in the un- 

fortunate chain of errors was that, when news came 
that Gordon on arrival at Khartoum had set aside the 
instructions given to him, and in which he had fully 
concurred, namely, to make arrangements for the with- 
drawal of the Egyptian troops from the Soudan, and had 
determined to hold the country and to smash the Mahdi, 
if possible, Lord Granville did not decide immediately to 
recall him. It is admitted that this was his first instinct, 
but he did not press it on the Cabinet, and he concurred 
in the opposite course. The third error was that when 
Gordon decided to remain at Khartoum, and asked for 
the assistance of Zobeir Pasha, as the only man whose 
influence would avail to secure his objects, he did not 
support Mr. Gladstone in pressing this on the Cabinet. 
Here again he was first inclined to this course, but later 
agreed in refusing this demand. 
We have it on the authority of this book that Mr. 
Gladstone admitted this to have been one of the gravest 
errors which led to the final catastrophe. He ought, he 
said, to have “thrust the acceptance down the throats 
of his colleagues,” even at the certain risk of defeat in 
the House of Commons, on a motion which would have 
been made by Mr. W. E. Forster. 

The impression conveyed by a careful perusal of this 
chapter is that Lord Granville had no longer the same 
tenacity of purpose, strength of will, and power of per- 
suasion which were so characteristic of him up to this 
time. 

Later, in the few remaining weeks of this Government 
of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Granville was in his element, con- 
tinually engaged in composing differences among his col- 
leagues, inducing now one and now another to withdraw 
resignations. Never was a Government so distracted by 
divided counsels and personal differences. 

There were few members of the Cabinet. who at one 
time or other within these few weeks did not resign or 
threaten resignation. I recollect Mr. Gladstone, on coming 
out of one of the Cabinet meetings, when more than one 
such incident had occurred, making the jocular remark 


to me: “My colleagues seem to be all going 
off at half-cock.” Lord Granville, “who acted 
as Father Confessor to the Cabinet,” was the main 


agent in bringing these truants into the fold again. Mr. 
Gladstone himself seemed to take these occurrences as part 
of his everyday work, and did not at all distress himself 
about them. As Mr. Morley has said, he showed inex- 
haustible resource, patience, and self-control in endeav- 
ouring to compose these differences. 

Mr. Gladstone has somewhere pointed out that too 


great importance may be attached to differences 
in a Cabinet. When fifteen or sixteen men, with 
opinions ranging over a wide area, meet together 


there must of necessity be differences. They are there for 
the very purpose of advising on common action. There 
would be no necessity for a Cabinet if all its members 
were agreed as to what each one in his department should 
think best. An experienced Minister has said that there 
are always greater differences of opinion inside a Cabi- 
net than outside. Differences become serious only when 
they lead to devious courses, now in one direction and now 
im another, according to the changing majorities from 
time to time. 

For the same reason the resignation of one or two 


Ministers generally strengthens rather than weakens a 
Government. The Government, free from difficulty in its 
own ranks, pursues its course with greater consistency and 
firmness. Chief among the causes of the differences in the 
Cabinet in 1885 was the proposed renewal of certain 
clauses of the Coercion Act for Ireland. It is still a matter of 
doubt whether any agreement was arrived at on this point. 
Little did these Ministers know, nor could they have con- 
ceived it possible, that the leaders of the Tory Party had 
already met in secret conclave and had come to the con- 
clusion not to renew the Coercion Act, if called on to 
form a Government. This decision was secretly commu- 
nicated to the Irish leaders, and was no doubt the in- 
ducement to them to join in defeating the Government. 

A hostile vote on Mr. Childers’s Budget brought Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government to an end, not without suspicion 
that the defeat was purposely arranged as a means of 
escape from other difficulties. 

G. SHaw-LeFrevee. 
(To be continued.) 





A NEGLECTED ROMANCE. 
AFTER Lonpon, oR Witp Encianp. By Richard Jefferies. 
London: Duckworth. 6s. 
Not too many good romances have been writ.en in our 
times; and yet we negiect some of the best of them. 
William Morris’s prose romances have readers who re- 
joice in their good fortune, but not the multitudes they 
deserve. Mr. Hudson’s Pur ple Land has a growing reputa- 
tion but no notoriety ; and his Green Mansions, a romance 
in a thousand, is not yet a signal success; while Richard 
Jefferies’s A, ter London is only now, after a neglect of 
many years, trying its fortune in a new edition. It is 
not a mere chance that makes one mention Morris and 
Mr. Hudson in the same breath with Jefferies; for his 
romance is like that of Morris in one way, like that of 
Mr. Hudson in another, and like both in certain excellent 
qualities which Morris and Mr. Hudson, different as they 
are in style and all the circumstances of time and place, 
yet have in common. Jefferies, needless to say, shares 
with Mr. Hudson that strong delight in all living crea- 
tures and that knowledge of their habits which makes 
Green Mansions a romance not only of men and women 
but of birds and serpents and even of tropical plants; 
and he shares with William Morris that strong political 
sense which gives reality and a deep significance to The 
Sundering Flood and The Roots of the Mountains and 
makes them romances not merely of individuals but of 
states and societies. With both he shares that knowledge 
of the way in which simple things are made and done, of 
the shifts and contrivances necessary for the comfort of 
those who travel on horseback and sleep in the open air, 
of the uses of tools and the handling of weapons, by means 
of which the most far-away romance can be connect d with 
reality and yet not disenchanted of its wonders. After 
London is a story of England, when by some violent 
change, the causes: of which are left obscure, the country 
has been almost depopulated and thrown back into bar- 
barism. ‘The first part of the book is a description, sup- 
posed to be written by a historian of the period, of the 
condition of the country, both political and physical, 
some time after the change has occurred. There is no 
story in this first part, and yet it is delightful to read 
because of the eager and circumstantial manner in which 
Jefferies imagines his transformed England. In this re 
spect the book resembles News From Nowhere. It is a 
romance of a country quite familiar to us and yet of a 
country that has never been. But Jefferies’s England is 
not a Utopia like Morris’s. He is a sad romancer, with- 
out spirit or hope enough for Morris’s_ vision 
of an England that has recovered all the beauty 
of the Middle Ages together with a new order of 
freedom and kindliness and delight in labour duly 
requited. His England suffers from the evils of the 
Middle Ages, while littke mention is made of any 
except their natural beauties. From several causes, chief 
among them being the silting up of the mouths of the 
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Thames and Severn, a great lake has been formed in the 
middle of England, and along the shores of the lake are a 
number of petty States, constantly at war with each other, 
and yet always threatened by the Irish and Welsh, who sail 
the lake in pirate ships and would conquer the whole 
country if it were not that they fight among themselves. 
The English States are all more or less mis- 
governed. Most of the poor are enslaved, though the 
word slave is never used, and trade is hampered by 
burdensome duties and imposts. In the description of this 
bad state of things Jefferies displays a logical imagination 
of a curious and unexpected kind. It reads like a real 
history and seems to be written by a historian with a 
living sense of his country’s sorrows and fallen state. To 
give one little instance of this strange imaginative power— 
the supposed historian is discussing the different conjec- 
tures that have been made as to the cause of the sudden 
depopulation of England, and one of these, he tells us, 
was that “the earth, from some attractive power exercised 
by the passage of an enormous dark body through space, 
became tilted or inclined to its orbit more than 
before, and that this, while it lasted, altered the flow of 
the magnetic currents, which, in an imperceptible manner, 
influence the minds of men. Hitherto the stream of 
human life had directed itself to the westward, but when 
this reversal of magnetism occurred a general desire 
arose to return to the east.” This is like one of Mr. 
Wells’s fancies, but it is more easily and naturally intro- 
duced. 

This first part of the book, however, may disappoint 
those who must have a story. But the story itself ought 
to please all healthy tastes. Felix, the hero, is the eldest 
son of a nobleman, a Baron Constans Aquila, who has 
made himself of no account in the fierce and ignorant 
society of his equals, because he is more interested in 
mechanical inventions and in growing his fruit and vege- 
tables than in intrigues about the Court. The father is 
a man with more mind than his fellows, but with no 
ambition. The son has even more ability, but he is 
devoured by an ambition strong though indefinite, and he 
frets against inactivity and the declining fortunes of his 
house. He is also in love with the daughter of a neigh- 
bouring baron, whose name is Aurora; and he determines 
that he must do something at all costs. So he makes him- 
self a canoe and sets out on a voyage of discovery and 
adventure upon the great lake. Thus the story becomes a 
tale of travel, like the Odyssey and a thousand other fine 
romances from the first literature up to the _pre- 
sent day. Indeed, it would be difficult to write 
a good romance which did not contain some 
journey into the unknown, whether by land or 
water. Enough has been said to show what an oppor- 
tunity Jefferies had made for himself when he sent his 
hero out on this voyage eastward over a great sheet of 
sweet water, infested with pirates, ships of war, and ships 
of merchandise. hardly less dangerous, bordered by peoples 
with odd remnants of our own lost civilisation and by 
counties familiar to us but hardly to be recognised after 
such great changes both physical and political. Felix sails 
along this inland sea, meeting with adventures by the 
way, and at last comes to the site of London. At this 
point the romance reaches the height of its power and 
strangeness, for London has become a place shunned by 
all and deadly to every kind of life, because of the 
miasma that broods over it. Sometimes the most fool- 
hardy penetrate into it in search of the wealth that still 
remains hidden there, but they nearly always perish. As 
Felix, having left his canoe, advances over the black level 
plain, it sounds hollow to his feet, as if there were pas- 
sages beneath it. He comes on the impression of a skele- 
ton—the bones have all mouldered away—and near it a 
diamond bracelet. The yellow haze always hanging over 
the plain almost drugs him, and his footmarks shine 
with phosphoric light. Vapours gather round him, his 
brain becomes unsteady. He comes against a wall white 
as snow with some kind of crystal. He touches it, and 
it crumbles and falls away into a vast cavern at his feet. 
Then these strange walls thicken about him, and 


he has to wind in and out among them. He turns to go 
back, and reaches again the spot where he had found the 
skeleton. At this point he understands where he is, and 
remembers all the fearful tales told about the place, tales 
not only of the foul air deadly to all life, but of shapeless 
monsters that haunt it. He comes back near to the place 
where he had left his canoe and sees it in flames. He 
tries to run, but can move only slowly. When he reaches 
his canoe he finds that the fire is only a kind of will o’ the 
wisp. He launches the canoe and paddles off over the 
black waters among the phosphoric flames. A favourable 
wind takes the canoe along, andi into the sweet lake again 
at last with Felix deep asleep in her. When he woke “a 
thrush was singing sweetly, whitethroats were busy in the 
bushes, and swallows swept by overhead.” 

Then Felix falls in with some shepherd tribes, who 
suppose him to have magical powers because of his escape 
from the pestilential vapours, and who are amazed at his 
skill with the bow. He teaches them to build forts and 
palisades, finds water for them—by a miracle, as they 
suppose—and is chosen for their leader. But he is eager 
to return to Aurora, and the desire to see her again is 
stronger even than his growing ambition. So he leaves 
the shepherds secretly and sets out on a journey through 
the great forest which lies between him and _ her. 
The book ends abruptly at this point, which is no real 
end at all. Perhaps Jefferies meant to write a seque!— 
perhaps he was tired of it. But this broken ending does 
not spoil it as it would spoil a machine-made romance, 
for there is this difference between the false romance and 
the true—that you read the false only to find out what is 
going to happen, while you read the true for the sake of 
what happens. In After London the present is so real 
and moving that the reader never has time to speculate 
upon the future. The love-making, what there is of it, is 
simple and beautiful. Aurora, though we scarcely hear 
her speak, lives as fully as Felix, and it is easy to under- 
stand why he should venture through a vast and trackless 
forest to see her again. The story is sad, not from the 
personal melancholy of the writer but from his sense of 
“the doubtful doom of human kind.” From that world, 
where men find it so hard to live, all our modern, diffuse, 
and complicated literature has passed away; but there 
still remain some of the greatest of the classics, and these 
are understood by the people of that time because they 
are filled with the idea of a destiny that overpowers all 
the feeble designs of men. Thus the Amtigone is acted 
at the castle of Aurora’s father with Aurora herself in the 
chief part, and we feel that she would be capable of 
Antigone’s devotion and might at any time be forced to 
display it. It is by inventions of this kind that After 
London proves itself to be a romance not only of facts but 
of ideas. To the story of Felix and his voyage there is 
the tragic background of a people that has lost the 
mastery of nature and itself, of a world that is at the 


mercy of fate. A. CiutTTon-Brock. 





A MINOR RENAISSANCE. 


THE DECORATION OF LEATHER, FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE 
DE oe By Maude Nathan. London: Constable. 
7s. 6d. 

WE live in an age of Renaissances. Every art and craft, 

laid to rest most of them these fifty years, is beginning 

to stir in its grave and give signs of coming to life again. 

Some come out of their graves a little wan and sorry for 

themselves it is true, and looking as if they would require 

a good deal of feeding up and cosseting before they would 

be fit for much, and some there are we could be almost 

content to leave underground. But, taking the move- 
ment altogether, it is certainly this general resuscitation 
of ancient arts and crafts, especially crafts, which gives 
interest to the art history of the present time and will 
probably by later days be selected as its significant feature. 

Leather, the artistic use and decoration of leather, is 
the particular little Renaissance with which the book 
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before me deals. It will strike some people as a small 
subject perhaps, but it has advantages which more impos- 
ing ones lack. Whatever may be the fate of some of the 
revived crafts, the future of leather-work is quite secure ; 
and it is so because it includes the art of bookbinding. 
This is the bedrock of permanent necessity on which it is 
really based. At a workshop I visited the other day, 
where bookbinding was taught, I found among the pupils 
an ambassador and various fashionable people and swells 
diligently graving and tooling and gilding and stamping 
away as if their livelihoods hung on it. <A book beauti- 
fully bound and embellished in such a really lovely object ; 
the glossy crimson or yellow of the calf, with its inlay of 
flower heads or other decoration, has an appearance at 
once so rich and yet so solid and simple that one can 
easily understand anyone’s falling in love with the art. 
And besides this, the bookbinder is saved from himself. 
He cannot well go wrong. The form, dimensions, and 
ground plan of his work are provided for him. ‘The book 
itself gives him that, and gives it to him, too, of the 
best possible kind. Smooth and right-angled, a book, as 
a study of form, is pure Greek. The flat oblong of a 
Doric stylobate is built on the same lines. It is the form 
which, within the compass of absolute unity, provides 
most variety; its rivals, the square and circle, both failing 
through monotony. On this perfect ground every touch 
shows up like a star, and held to these limits every work- 
man must needs learn to observe that rigid self-control 
which is the basis of all artistic effect. 

As a general rule, the examples of book covers given 
in Miss Nathan’s book, a translation or adaptation of 
M. de Récy’s, show the salutary influence of these pre- 
scribed limits, and the design takes its methods from the 
book itself. There are exceptions. A sprawling bunch 
of cyclamen, “cut, embossed, tooled, and pationated,” by 
a French artist, might well be held up to every pupil as an 
example of the danger of yielding to the itching for origi- 
nality. To some extent the same is true of the Omar 
Khayyd4m cover, in which the tentmaker is discovered with 
wine flask and spilt cup crouching within a framework of 


vines. The accessories are all appropriate, but they are 
vague and distorted and form no intelligible pattern. The 
stern shape of the book seems to reproach them. How 


incomparably superior to these involved lines, with their 
suggestions of /’ert nouveau in their twisting involutions, 
would a plain Byzantine vine wreath, bunch and leaf 
fitting alternately into loops of the stem, the whole so 
adapted to its purpose and such a rest to the eye, have 
been! 

I wonder if the purchaser who gazes awestruck at 
these modern designs is taken in by them. I wonder if he 
believes that such intricacies are really the result of any 
definite knowledge, that they are framed in accordance 
with definite principles, that they can give any clear ac- 
count of themselves, or be judged by any real and reliable 
standard. If he does, he is very much mistaken. The in- 
spiration of most modern art design is three-quarters whim, 
and the other quarter an adjustment of dots and flourishes 
in contrasts and harmonies so ingenious and far-fetched 
as to be practically uninterpretable. It is amusing to 
examine one of these designs and question why it is that 
these three silly little balls are placed in this corner, and 
this line twisted into a kink there. Sometimes one can 
discover the silly little reason; more often not. 

Whoever wants to contrast at a glance good design 
with bad can do no better than to turn from the frontis- 
piece of Miss Nathan’s book, a reproduction of the Win- 
chester Domesday Book cover of the twelfth century, to 
the cyclamen cover on page 78. The former of these is 
an example of extraordinary richness. It is covered with 
decoration ; yet the effect is severe and simple ; the reason 
of which is that the enrichment is itself absolutely under 
control and applied in distinct masses. It is arranged 
in a border composed of small square plaques standing out 
in relief from the surface, and in two large circles formed 
of bands of flat moulding within which are set circles of 
lozenges with their points to the centre. ll these 


features, plaques, lozenges, and circles, though elaborately 
worked within, are outlined quite smoothly, and are further 
made distinct by being raised in slight relief from the 
surface of the book. The consequence is that each of 
them is a stroke in itself, and the design is as effective 
whether you look at it close or from the other end of the 
room. It is an absolutely perfect example of how to con- 
trol enrichment and make it tell with real power. As for 
the cyclamen, I leave it to the reader. I am fond enough 
of cyclamen as a rule, but in leather, and on the backs of 
books it seems to me out of place. It does not, of 
course, form a design at all, and its lines are entirely 
without appropriateness or meaning. I must remark in 
passing that the relative value of these designs is not a 
matter of opinion, but a matter of fact. Some people 
seem to think they can admire anything they choose. If 
the reader will glance from the Domesday cover to the 
cyclamen cover, he will see that he himself has no voice 
in the judging of them. The former is q pleasure for the 
eye to rest upon, and always will be a pleasure so long as 
the laws which control the movements of sight are what 
they are. Moreover, it is a pleasure to us all, for with all 
of us these laws governing sight are the same. So long 
as eyes are eyes the Domesday cover will rest, and re- 
fresh, and delight them ; and so long as eyes are eyes, the 
cyclamen cover will weary and perplex them. Accord- 
ingly, if we say we think the cyclamen cover the more 
beautiful of the two, our mistake lies, not in thinking it the 
more beautiful, for this is a physical impossibility, but in 
thinking that we think it more beautiful, in which we are 
merely mistaken. 

I may add of the book that it is not a history of the 
art of leather decoration, but rather a guide to learners. 
It contains a good deal of information, and many practical 
hints as to skins, tools, and methods of workmanship, 
with a number of diagrams showing how to work and hold 
the tools, and so on. In short, it is a book for those who 
are anxious to learn this most delightful of crafts, but are 
not able to go to a workshop to get lessons. 

L. MARCH PHILLIPS. 





SELECT DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

SELECT DocuMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE FRENCH 

TION. By L. G. Wickham Legg, M.A., 

Clarendon Press. Two volumes. tras. net. 
Tue note of this book is Pathos. The pathetic lies in this: 
that it is compiled with a laborious industry comparable 
to Mr. Fletcher's edition of Carlyle’s French Revolution, 
and that all that industry is wasted, because the author 
neithet comprehends nor wishes to comprehend the subject 
he is dealing with. No undergraduate to whom it is pre 
scribed as a text will be rid of his bewilderment through it. 
Something haj pened about a hundred years ago, which, 
for good or evil, has completely changed the world. What 
was that event? What sort of people worked in it? Why 
did A kill B, why was B so ready to die, and A, when 
his turn came, so ready to die? Modern Oxford will not 
answer you such questions. England of the Puritans (and 
since the Puritans) is her field. “ Foreigners” and the 
whole of Christian history up to the aforesaid Puritans are 
for her something nebulous, something for theories. It 
is on this account that the history written at Oxford is 
read in the colonies and the United States, but not by 
Germans, Frenchmen, or Italians. It is a pity, but it 
cannot be helped. I have said that the book 
betrays an enormous industry; it does. Here are 
ovet five hundred pages, most of them in a foreign 
tongue, and practically no misprints. I have noted 
what may be one on p. 35, but in the midst of such care 
it would be ridiculous to quote it. That is a considerable 
feat when one remembers that a great deal of the original 
matter was in eighteenth-century French, with of for ai 
and often misspelt at that. The industry of the author, 
or rather editor, is appreciable in many other points. He 
is either right in his dates, or does not insist, which is 
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the same thing. When he mentions the flight of 
Mesdames, he says “ the middle of February.” Well, there 
is a learned dispute as to whether it was very late indeed 
on the nineteenth or exceedingly early on the 2oth; but 
the position is wisely turned, nor is there such a remark 
as the Cambridge History’s that the flight took place “ from 
Paris.” So with the Séance Royale, Mr. Legg does not 
venture on Deux Brézé’s age and put it four years 
wrong like Mr. Macdonald. Indeed, I have found but 
two considerable errors in dates. The birth of Camille 
Desmoulins (in Vol. 11., p. 251) is three years out and 
that of Fersen (p. 254) five years out. So with the maps. 
Mr. Legg does not put in his own, as Mr. Fletcher did, 
and so he does not put the Pavillon de Flore where the 
Pavillon de Marsan ought to be nor get the Jeu de Paume 
into the wrong street. In all these things the book is un- 
assailable. Yet the note of it is pathos, for it leaves the 
history of Europe (in Oxford) precisely at the point where 
it found it This is, in part, from omission. For in- 
stance, of all the documents on June 20, 1789, perhaps the 
most illuminating is the collection of Barentin’s notes, 
especially the decisive letter advising the King to 
“cut things short and forbid the session”—there is 
nothing given but the Réfutation, and that is only alluded 
to in the English note on p. 23 (Vol. I.). An omission 
of that sort would not have been made if Mr. Legg had 
read the Révolution Francaise, any more than would Mr. 
Fletcher's note on the Armoire de Fer, had he done the 
same. Every scholar in Europe who wants to write on 
the Revolution goes first to that review, and reads it 
number by number. But there! I recently worked for 
four months in the British Museum. I had to cut nearly 
all the pages of the Revolution Francaise: they were thick 
with dust and part of them had been eaten by rats. It 
is not only omission, it is the cause of omission which 
nullifies such books as these. Michelet—and even Car- 
lyle—can afford misprints, but these books? Books which 
find Desmoulins “ blasphemous ”—and nothing more; and 
which are astonished that Mallet de Pan, “though a Cal- 
vinist,” should have opposed the imposition of the civil 
oath. Books in which Hébert is a coward, Danton an 
agent of Orleans, in which Robespierre puts the enragés 
to death, and does it because of the charge of incest 
made against the Queen. In which the old legend of the 
King’s religious motive for the journey to St. Cloud turns 
up lke a forgotten great aunt to terrify one with its age. I 
have said the note of these books is Pathos; so much 
good faith and so much industry ought not to run to 
nothing ; they should be used in defending the character 
of Cromwell, or in showing how the perfect and highly 
democratic constitution we enjoy derives in majestic 
sequence from the Germania of Tacitus. 


H. BEttoc. 





FICTION. 
THE Beneractor. By Ford Madox Hueffer. London: Brown, 
Langham, and Co. 1905. 6s. 
AyesHaA. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Ward, Lock and 
Co. 1905. 6s. 
TECHNICALLY speaking, The Benefactor is a deft and, in- 
deed, a brilliant piece of work. The author has 
evidently of set purpose tried to accomplish one of the 
most difficult feats before the novelist—to convey in his 
scenes the shifting variability and brokenness of modern 
life, its essential impressionistic character. The more in- 
volved and rapid is the daily life of modern society, the 
more, indeed, must the artist seek to mirror it by means of 
a quick-flashing impressionism which may suggest its 
strange confusion, its fleeting momentary meanings. Mr. 
Hueffer has obviously studied in the school of the two 
cleverest modern masters of the novel among us, and he 
has carried out his impressionistic method so cleverly that 
his whole picture is alive with those fragmentary fugitive 
sensations known to the nerves of the Londoner, making 
his life a thing of a thousand surfaces and of hasty super- 


ficial contacts. We say Londoner, because the tone and 
outlook of most of the characters in The Benefactor are 
essentially those created by a society too indifferent to 
demand much more from its members than the illusion 
of appearances. The action of the book, however, takes 
place in the country, mostly in “the famous Wickham 
house” of George Moffat, the literary lion and good- 
humoured patron of a string of journalists, minor 
literary men, and old Bohemian characters who “ need 
a lift,” people who, having gained a new footing on the 
ladder of success, generally show their gratitude by 
aspersing the motives of their “ Benefactor.” It is really 
the crowd of minor characters in The Benefactor that 
gives the novel its clever uptodate atmosphere, and 
makes George Moffat’s failure to satisfy anybody in the 
story so typical of modern life’s elusiveness and puzzling 
inconsequence. Many of these people, such as Hailes, 
private secretary and parasite, and Gregory Moffat, the 
rich solicitor who finances art journals, engineers booms 
in old masters, directs a Bond-street gallery, and owns a 
country house “where fourteen gardeners raised things 
under glass,” are extremely modern in the sense that they 
are not, indeed, what they appear to be, and that they are 
taking a knowing hand in various financial little games 
which are rich in the development of mysterious side 
issues. These minor characters, Mr. and Mrs. Gregory 
Moffat, Hailes, Mr. Beale, the Philadelphian publisher, 
and the melancholic and obsessed clergyman, Mr. Brede, 
live in our imaginations with pertinacious vitality, be- 
cause, indeed, the author has been clever enough to let 
their appearances and behaviour speak for themselves, 
and supply us only with suggestive half clues to secrets 
of personality still to be explored. As an example of the 
suggestiveness of this impressionistic method, we quote 
the passage which introduces the figures of Mr. Gregory 
Moffat : 


“Gregory Moffat, George’s younger brother, was a silent 
figure. He had no glamour, no physique, and no anec- 
dotes to speak of. His clipped golden whiskers, slightly 
bald head, and peering, jocular manner permitted him to 
attract no attention in his own house. He passed an 
unobtrusive life between his ‘business’ and his ‘study.’ 
Extraordinarily noisy ‘meetings,’ which his wife’s voice 
windily dominated, set the tone of his lofty white and 
ormolu reception-rooms, were echoed in reverberations on 
the tall, white and gilt-brass staircase, and eddied in over- 
flows during the day-time round the empty dining-room 
tables. 

“ When he came from business, ambling up to dress, he 
brushed against groups of ladies still debating on the land- 
ings, or effaced himself against the gilt dados as _ they 
brushed downwards past him. He beamed upon them 
through spectacles at the extreme tip of his button nose. 
Hardly more than two or three of them were even hazily 
aware of his identity. Half their number would have dis- 
puted the assertion that a certain Mr. Frewer Hoey was not 
Mr. Moffat—was not, in fact, the Mr. Moffat ‘who, don’t 
you remember, wrote that delightful . . . . and then a 
pause of doubt as to what it was he had written. 

“Mr. Frewer Hoey was seen with her everywhere, a dark 
person, with an extremely rigid spine, acting as her private 
secretary in her politicai activities. He was a quite good 
composer of ballads in his leisure moments. The confusion 
of identities, inextricable as it was, was excusable. 

“There was Mr. Gregory Moffat, who was a lay figure; 
there was the Mr. Moffat who had written something. There 
was George. There was also the Mrs. Moffat. Had she not 
all but engineered the famous “ Lady’s Qualification, etc., 
Act” through the Lower House? And was not her con- 
siderable figure, that remotely suggested a gathering of 
pillows tightly packed, her large hats and gestures, her great 
mass of golden hair, whose genuineness not even her friends 
auestioned, her brilliant cheeks and pronounced eyebrows, 
and her high voice familiar to everybody, everywhere that 
everyone went ? It was a pardonable error to mistake the 
usual companion of Mrs. Moffat for Mr. Moffat, and Mr. 
Moffat for the Mr. Moffat. One had seen Mr. Frewer 
Moffat carrying her wraps. He collected paper slips when 
there was any voting; at the meetings he stood like a stiff, 
dark sentry beside her pulpit; he directed the fourteen gar- 
deners in the West.” 


Turning from the minor figures to the hero, George 
Moffat, and to the development of the main issue, the 
growth of George’s love for the self-sacrificing girl, Clara 
Brede, the author’s cleverness is perhaps not less in active 
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evidence, but undeniably the reader feels a certain strain. 
The situation is ingenious. George Moffat “the Bene- 
factor,” always careless and easy going, ‘has held out the 
helping hand to innumerable people so persistently that 
at last he has nothing left to give. His time, his atten- 
tion, and his money have been at the service of every fresh 
acquaintance, worthy or worthless, who can make out a 
plausible case for his help. He not merely does not know 
how to say “no,” but he takes his enjoyment from saying 
“yes,” and partly because he is “a considerable figure,” 
and partly because he enjoys the pose of being one, he 
lands himself finally in the false situation of being re- 
sponsible for his protégés’ happiness and the incalculable 
effects of their inter-relations. It is here that the reader 
may question with some sharpness whether George is as 
considerable a figure as Mr. Hueffer asserts. In the large 
generosity and easy magnanimity of his nature lies his true 
greatness, but his pose and temperamental attitude fo him- 
self as towards something too well established to be ques- 
tioned jars upon us a little and somewhat destroys for 
us the reputation which, we are told, his occasional literary 
achievements have created for him. He is a figure, it is 
true, a rare figure, and we do not quite know whether 
he himself or his creator is to be blamed for the attitude 
that George adopts towards the heroine, Clara Brede. 
Certainly Clara is in love with George, and her mutely 
protesting jealousy for his fair fame, and her desire to 
shield him against the ingratitude of the parasites who 
have sucked him dry, are sketched by the author with 
adrsit insight into the feminine soul. But is e 
passionately in love with her ? George and the author 
assert that he is, but their analysis is worse than incon- 
clusive. “ He wanted her love; he wanted her to be en- 
thralled it was impossible that there could be 
another Clara Brede, another woman with just those lines 
of the face, with just that turn of mind, of childlike 
candour, of flower-like openness. .” A true lover 
does not speak in these accents, and George’s behaviour 
in the final scene, where nothing lies between him and 
his love but the sound of men’s voices which seem to say, 
“Oh, Brede. He’s in a lunatic asylum, and his daughter 
ran away with a married man,” would convince any 
woman that George’s paralysis of will and preoccupation 
with his own moods are far stronger forces in him thin 
any of his own desires. Zhe Benefactor is a clever novel, 
we repeat, even in its final inconclusiveness, and though 
the last scene, between George and Clara, is the least 
convincing in the book, it certainly echoes back the ver- 
dict that the “ Benefactor’s appeal to the world lies in his 
incapacity to say ‘ mine.’” 


It is difficult to criticise Mr. Rider Haggard’s sequel 
to She, that romance—or was it King Solomon's Mines? 
which drew such enthusiastic approval from Mr. Andrew 
Lang as to define absolutely that critic’s sympathies and 
obsessions in the matter of fiction. Twenty years or so 
have passed since Mr. Rider Haggard first won his fame 
as a novelist, and probably most critics who 
calmly view Ayesha in the golden light of their 
youthful memories of She will be disappointed in the 
sequel. But, alas! it is not the romancer who is 
changed by time, but it is time which has disillu- 
sioned the critics. Ayesha is quite as good a work 
of art as She, or King Solomon's Mines, only the author's 
romantic formula can now be seen for what it is—a capital 
formula for healthy schoolboys and for critics in love with 
the latest mode in romantic fiction. So far as the acces- 
sories of romantic externals are concerned, Mr. Rider 
Haggard shows all his old cunning. Have we not new 
deserts and icy mountains, and the Symbol of the Crux 
Ansata, and wild and bestial Khans, and the Destiny, 
and the Guardian of the Gate, and the Death Hounds, 
and the Fire mountain, and have we not the resuscitated 
English heroes of She, the cunning Holly, and the intrepid 
Leo “for sixteen years tramping over mountains and 
through eternal snows in pursuit of a dream of the night,” 
and are we not bidden to attend fresh wonders an 


new horrors most skilfully compounded for the communica- 
tion of strange romantic thrills? Have we not fighting 
galore, all in the authors best manner, with the terse 
epigrammatic comments of men of the English breed— 
“*He’s gone,’ I panted, ‘and the world hasn’t lost much. 
How did you manage it?’ ‘ Dodged in beneath his sword, 
closed with him, threw him, and smashed him up over 
that lump of stone,’” etc. We repeat that Ayesia has all 
the most striking characteristics of She, and that the 
author's power of invention and literary skill have ripened 
during the years in which he has busied himself with such 
public spirit in serious social reform. To all people who 
have retained the innocent and vigorous tastes of youth 
in fiction we cordially recommend Ayesha. It is a good 
specimen of the British muscular school, wholesome fare 
for all adolescents whose tastes are no more over-subtle 
than their intelligences. 





INSURANCE. 
Tue New York Lire Offices. 


The chief subject of interest among insurance matters 
continues to be the disclosures relating to the New York 
offices. A few weeks ago the general situation was dis- 
cussed in these columns, and certain reassuring considera- 
tions were pointed out, in order to diminish the fears of 
those who were afraid of losing what they had paid. The 
records of mismanagement, which have been published, 
have naturally caused much anxiety to many policyholders 
in this country, and it will be a great relief when the State 
investigation is quite finished and the sorry tale is told. 
So far the revelations do not show that the misdoings of 
the officials have weakened the finances more than to 
damage the bonus funds. It was, however, the prospects 
of receiving large bonuses that allured most of the British 
policyholders into the companies, so that a measure of 
disappointment is inevitable. The question of solvency 
has not yet come up, and it is to be hoped that the mass of 
investments which are held against the fixed liabilities of 
the offices will be found (after necessary deductions have 
been made) fully equal to provide for the due payment of 
the sums assured. Each year the State Insurance De- 
partment publishes detailed returns made by the companies 
showing every considerable investment made. These are 
mainly in Railway and City bonds, and other recognised 
securities, and both the market value and book value of 
each investment at the date of the return is given. Ex- 
ception must be taken to some, such as money placed 
with trust companies, which are owned mainly or alto- 
gether by the life offices making the deposits ; but, broadly 
speaking, there is little doubt that the bulk of the invest- 
ments represents good value. 


THE GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION OF THE OFFICES. 


While no country has a more complete machinery for 
supervising its life offices than the United States, the 
system has been far from proving efficacious. It is not an 
unknown thing there for a company to collapse a few 
months after -receiving a clean bill of health from the 
Insurance Authority of its State. In the present instance 
Superintendent Hendricks, of New York, only took action 
when certain of the scandals had become public property, 
and he has come in for a great deal of criticism on that 
account. The State of Massachusetts, however, possesses 
in Mr. J. N. Cutting an Insurance Commissioner who has 
been very efficient in the discharge of his duties. His 
annual reports, which with the relative returns fill some 
250 pages, contain the ablest criticisms of the American 
companies which have appeared, and they have rendered 
much service to life assurance interests in the States 
generally. Comparatively recently he dragged a powerful 
company—the “ Prudential,” of Newark (N.J.)—through 
the courts in a successful effort to compel them to diminish 
their dubious dealings with a trust company, which they 
virtually owned. Each State in America has its own Insur- 
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ance Authority and makes its own requirements from the 
life offices. This involves the companies in a large amount 
of work, and an agitation has been carried on for some 
time in favour of having one central Federal Government 
Office. Under normal circumstances this would be, no 
doubt, desirable as saving a large amount of time and 
labour, but as matters are in the multitude of superin- 
tendents there is safety. Amongst a number there will 
no doubt be one or two who will be zealous and pains- 
taking for the public good. If the English policyholders 
would make their voice heard in favour of the continuance 
of separate authorities it would be a practical step towards 
protecting their interests. 
—_————S 


PROPOSED REMEDIES. 


Already remedies are being discussed, and no doubt 
fresh laws will be enacted with the view of protecting 
policyholders from the officials they support. Mr. Cutt- 
ing, to whom reference has been made, points out that 
under existing laws certain acts of mismanagement are 
punishable by the inappropriate course of fining the com- 
panies—or, in other words, the policyholders—and would 
substitute for these fines heavy specific penalties, to be 
personally borne by the guilty parties. The bonus sys- 
tems in use are complicated, and if the offices divided the 
profits at more frequent intervals it would be an advan- 
tage, as the officials would have less spare cash always on 
their hands. It is also most desirable that a reign of 
economy should begin in the spending departments and 
among the agency staff. Further, an aim to give the 
best results to policyholders should replace the wish to be 
the largest in size. No safeguard, however, can be more 
sure than having the highest posts of each office occupied 
by men of long and thorough training in the principles 
of life assurance, and who see in earnest labour for others 
that which calls forth their best energies and satisfies thei: 
strongest and greatest desires. For much less than the 
salaries hitherto paid the companies could obtain the 
pick of the profession in both hemispheres. 








FIRE INSURANCE SHARES AS INVESTMENTS. 


The record of the British Fire offices as dividend-pay- 
ing concerns is exceedingly good. Owing to the very nature 
of the business, large reserves accumulated out of profits 
are a necessity, and these could’not in practice be built 
up without the shareholders receiving a portion of the 
surplus funds. In the course of time both the reserves 
and the dividends of the larger offices have been raised 
to high figures. Most of the companies have reached the 
point at which their surplus funds are equal to anything 
that is practically likely to occur. What might seem to be 
one of the most intractable of businesses has been 
thoroughly tamed and made the producer of steady profit 
to shareholders. Decreases in dividends are the exception, 
uniformity or increases the rule. Taking eight leading 
offices, none of them show a decrease in dividend in the 
past five years, but several have given increases. As re- 
gards the smaller companies, many have done remarkably 
well, and those that have not prospered have generally 
been able to dispose of their connectiors on satisfactory 
terms to a stronger company and have disappeared by 
absorption. 

W. R. Dovey. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


THE Money MARKET. 


No change of any fundamental importance has 
occurred in the Money market this week. Lombard 
Street hoped that with the turn of the month easier 
conditions would be experienced, but so far these ex- 
pectations have not been realised, and, indeed, it 
becomes more and more evident that, whether or not 
the Bank considers it necessary to raise the standard 
rate of discount to 5 per cent., the market will be very 
tight as a rule until the New Year. This week the 
drain of currency to Scotland in proportion to the half- 
yearly term payments has caused a loss of £414,000 in 
coin and bullion and an expansion of over £300,000 
in the note circulation, with the result that the reserve 
is £715,000 lower at 420,770,000. This figure repre- 
sents only 384 per cent. of the liabilities as compared 
with over 52 per cent. a year ago, and this is certainly 
far below what reasonable prudence and safety 
require. Moreover, it should be noticed that 
“other” securities stand at 34 millions, or almost 
nine millions more than last year, which affords 
further evidence of the strain to which the market has 
been and is likely to be subjected. On the other hand 
public deposits are now fully 134 millions against 7} 
millions at the corresponding date last year, and 
sooner or later a good deal of this money must be 
released. Next month the old Exchequer bonds will 
have to be repaid, and the Treasury is apparently accu- 
mulating funds for this purpose, but the bulk of the 
amount falling due will have to be borrowed over again 
either in connection with this transaction or to meet 
the regular requirements of Supply at the end of the 
year. Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that money should continue dear and that the rate for 
fine bills should be maintained at 4 per cent. On 
balance we lost £11,000 in gold last week, and there 
are still demands from Egypt and Argentina to meet. 
Under normal conditions we might draw gold from 
New York, but the effect of such a movement on 
Wall Street might be so adverse that exchange is being 
artificially depressed in order to avoid it. Sitting on 
the safety valve is always risky, but occasionally it 
effects the desired object. 


UNcERTAIN STOCK MARKETS. 


Business on the Stock Exchange this week has 
been interrupted by the usual holiday on November 1, 
but the tone generally has been rather more cheerful 
owing to the not very well-grounded belief that the Tsar's 
latest ukase will tend to settle the revolutionary erup- 
tion in the country. At the beginning of the week the 
outlook was regarded as extremely gloomy, and Paris 
seemed inclined to take alarm. Subsequently the 
feeling veered round completely on the strength of 
the promise of constitutional government and the 
release of political prisoners. The markets apparently 
forgot that even if the Russian troubles were finally 
settled (and of that there is no more probability now 
than when I wrote ten months ago that they might last 
ten years), there would still be other factors operating 
against an advance in prices. The unexpected 
Russian outbreak merely accentuated to some ex- 
tent the severe depression which was started by 


the sudden tightening of the Money market, 
and if the strikers, from Government officials 
downwards, are cozened or Cossacked into swal- 


lowing the newest patent pills for earthquakes, 
there would still remain the problems about which the 
Stock Exchange was exercised before the disturbances 
occurred. But the market dealers, as a rule, can only 
think of one thing at atime, and they were quite ready 
to forget that they had any other cause of anxiety in 
their eagerness to believe that the Tsar of All the 
Russias was to redress the grievances of all his people. 


Of course he is not to do anything of the kind, but even 
if he were, it would not relieve the strain on the Money 
markets, nor get rid of the inflation in Yankees, nor 
put Kaffirs on a sound financial basis. However, if the 
markets did not indulge in such illogical enthusiasms 
occasionally they would go to pieces altogether, and 
they are not quite ripe for that yet. 


Conso_ts CARRY-OVER. 


‘** Bulls” of Consols had to pay 4? to 5 per cent. for 
the privilege of carrying over their commitments at the 
Settlement on Monday. They had also to meet a differ- 
ence of 13 in the price, the stock being made up at 88} 
against 89} at the end-September account. How it 
is managed nobody exactly knows, but seeing that the 
stock yields only 23 per cent. net, the losses must be 
heavier than some banks would care to admit. Nor 
does there seem to be much hope of improvement in 
the near future. The Settlement at the end of this 
month is not likely to be more comfortable, and the 
final account of the year is nearly always a rather 
trying one. On Tuesday the price of Consols rallied 
to 88} for money and 883 for the account, but there has 
since been a reaction, and other gilt-edged stocks have 
followed suit. As Mr. Phillips pointed out in his 
presidential address at the Bankers’ Institute, the 
only thing that can really help the price of our premier 
security is a return to economy in national expenditure. 
The operation of the Sinking Fund is a farce so long 
as fresh debt is incurred in other forms to an extent 
equal to or greater than the amount supposed to be 
paid off. When bankers preach Radical doctrines of 
that sort the country may be very certain that the 
position is well-nigh desperate. 

LoMBARD, 
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REVIEWS. 


MOHAMMED. 


MOHAMMED AND THE Rise oF Istam. By D. S. Margoliouth. 
“Heroes of the Nations.” London: Putnams. 5s. 


ONE must not anticipate the verdict of Arabic scholars 
—real Arabic scholars, capable of reading with gladness 
the histories of Ibn Jarir Tabari, 30 vols., folio, which 
take a modest place among Professor Margoliouth’s foot- 
notes—though probably they would speak chiefly of the im- 
mense and accurate learning shown in this new Life of 
Mohammed. But such persons are, unfortunately, not 
numerous; and to the rest of us, who are not Arabic 
scholars and are determined never to read Tabari, the 
book appeals by different qualities. It is written in a per- 
fectly direct and lucid style, with a thorough avoidance 
of all irrelevant bye-paths of erudition, and a severe sifting 
of the mountains of rubbish and triviality which form so 
large a part of the Arabian traditions. The result is a 
curious and fascinating book; severe, closely packed, re- 
ticent, but with an undercurrent of bitter humour and of 
sternly-suppressed passion to which it is hard to find a 
parallel in modern literature. The humour reminds one 
constantly of Gibbon; but Gibbon had none of the emo- 
tion. 

The author describes his standpoint thus : 

“‘T regard Mohammed as a great man, who solved a 
political problem of appalling difficulty, the construction 

of a state and an empire out of the Arab tribes. . 

The book does not aim at being either an apology or an 

indictment.” 

It is, indeed, totally free both from the Christian bias of 
Sir W. Muir and from the hero-worshipping bias of Car- 
lyle. The first sentence shows us Mohammed as an able 
caravan-driver, conducting successfully, and with a proper 
amount of profit, one of those expeditions which required 
on a small scale most of the qualities of a good general. 
In this case the camel driver was rewarded for his services 
by the hand of his rich, if somewhat older, mistress, and 
that great step was taken 

“Whereby a man, freed from the absorbing -are of his 

daily bread, like a balloon loosed from its mooriugs, begins 

to ascend.” : 

The society in which this camel-driver lived is 
described next. It is the old pagan Arabia that has 
fascinated many authors, from Doughty to Mr. Wilfred 
Blunt; but there is in Professor Margoliouth’s description 
a special flavour of disinterested accuracy. He seems to 
write not with the view of producing an emotion, like 
Carlyle, but of patiently stating exactly what can be 
proved. We have the desert, the mountains of glaring 
rock, the camels, the horses, the plundering and singing, 
the faithfulness, the hospitality, the sacred months, the 
savagery, ignorance, and dirt. The centre of all things for 
our purpose is the Ka’bah, the stone enclosure, shaped 
like a square, roofless tent, and for some reason inex- 
pressibly holy. Perhaps because of the Black Stone built 
into one wall; perhaps because it contained a tomb and 
was originally “a tent erected over a grave by a mourner 
anxious to remain near the lost one.” Whatever the cause 
of its holiness, it attracted troops of pilgrims, and the 
sanctuary which it afforded extended over the whole of 
Mecca. The possession of this sanctuary was of great 
importance, and the tribe Kuraish who owned it worked 
it well. For one thing, by owning the sanctuary you 
naturally controlled the god inside it. For another, you 
were master of the pilgrims. Visitors paid a tax to the 
“ worker of the oracle,” as much as a hundred francs and 
a camel for each consultation. They were forbidden to 
use their own unholy clothes and food in the sacred city. 
They had to buy new food and new clothes from the 
Meccans. Perhaps most important, ultimately, of all, the 
neighbourhood of a sanctuary was a suitable place for 
practising all the arts of peace. Mecca became a great 
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trading and manufacturing centre ; and even when travel- 
ling as merchants the Meccans could wear a badge which 
marked them as “the neighbours of God,” and secured 
them from attack. There were the beginnings of a real 
civilisation in Mecca. There was even a league for the 
prevention of injuries done to foreigners by natives. 

In other respects, the condition of pagan Mecca 
reminds Professor Margoliouth of certain Red Indian 
tribes. It was a “ Time of Ignorance,” a people with no 
revelation, no prophet, no book. This last was the great 
mark of inferiority. The Jews and the Christians who 
lived about them were to them “ The people of the Book,” 
people possessed of that extraordinary and supernatural 
source of knowledge which the Arab could only wonder 
at and envy. 

What could the Meccans desirous of progress do? 
It was impossible to adopt Christianity or Judaism, for 
the whole wealth of Mecca depended on the ancient reli- 
gion and the possession of the Ka’bah. 

“The ideal solution was that discovered in time by 
Mohammed, of superseding both the enlightened religions ; 
retaining the old source of wealth, but in a system which, 
so far from being backward, was in advance of the cult 
of the Roman Empire. So tortuous, however, was the 
process by which this solution was discovered and en- 
forced that the symmetry of the edifice was lost—as perhaps 
ordinarily occurs when a stone rejected by the builders 
becomes the headstone of the corner.” 

This admirable statement of the subject of the book 
gives us a fair .specimen of Professor Margoliouth’s 
method. His Mohammed is a mixed character, a man of 
great physical vigour, but epileptic ; a dreamer and a hard- 
headed politician; a charlatan and a sincere reformer ; 
always a keen judge of men, always unscrupulous, and 
always in earnest. Professor Margoliouth has studied 
with great advantage some of the psychological pheno- 
mena of modern spiritualism, that wide borderland be- 
tween perfect truthfulness and mere imposture, which was 
almost unknown to writers like Gibbon or even Carlyle, 
but which supplies so manv explanations of the doings 
of great prophets and semi-prophets in the past. One feels, 
indeed, if it is not rash to criticise the general method 
of so scrupulous a writer, that Professor Margoliouth 
might have used a little more boldly than he does his con- 
ception of the Prophet as a “medium.” Mohammed has 
so many of the peculiar and, so to speak, accidental marks 
of that class of person—especially the epileptic trances, 
sometimes semi-voluntary; and the inspired, or, as we 
should say, “ automatic,” speech, fluent, eloquent, vague, 
and delivered with imperfect consciousness, so that it was 
often forgotten or contradicted by the Prophet himself, 
or could even be written down wrong without his noticing. 

Like many mediums, he had hyper-esthesia of the 
sense of smell. In the midst of serious and able planning 
his intellect would, apparently, flag, and he would be 
guided in important decisions by an irrelevant trifle such 
as the names of places on his route or of the people who 
spoke to him. He could study nothing accurately. The 
Jews might very likely have accepted him as a prophet if 
only he had acquired a decent knowledge of the Bible 
and not confused Samuel and Gideon, forgotten Saul’s 
name, and thought that Miriam or Mary, the sister of 
Moses, was the same as the mother of Jesus. Yet he 
could remember chance things he heard; and apparently, 
like many mediums, remember verbally long conversations 
to which at the time he had paid no attention. When Omar 
gave him a certain piece of advice he presently went into a 
trance and uttered the same piece of advice as a revelation. 
That is exactly what sometimes happens with mediums ; 
they repeat without the least fraudulent intention some- 
thing heard or read just before the beginning of the 
trance. 

It even seems as if his abnormal powers were a source 
of bewilderment to himself. At one time in early life the 
horrible suspicion crossed his mind that perhaps he was a 
poet! (He possessed through life what Professor Margo- 
liouth respectfully calls “a sincere aversion for poetry. ) 
Then he heard of the Hebrew prophets and decided that 
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he was evidently a man of that sort. He proceeded delibe- 
rately to enact the ré/e of Jesus and of Moses—a simple- 
minded course, since “to carry out in practice the part of 
a mythical hera was, as he afterwards found, exceedingly 
difficult.” He was apparently rather surprised at his own 
inability to perform miracles—at least of the ordinary 
sort—and it is greatly to his credit that he so seldom 
attempted them.. When he showed his uncle Hamzah 
the angel Gabriel riding on a clothes-horse, it is difficult 
to acquit him of some dishonesty; and his conduct to- 
wards the Jews shows something worse; yet, on the 
whole, one is struck by a kind of simplicity which is near 
akin to truthfulness. When a woman whom he did not 
recognise claimed publicly to be his foster-sister, and 
showed, as evidence, the mark where he had bitten her in 
the back, he remembered the bite and acknowledged her. 
And there is an almost overwhelming naiveté in his pro- 
mise to the dying Khadijah that she should be his wife in 
heaven, and that, besides her, he would marry no one 
except, first, the Virgin Mary, secondly, Potiphar’s wife, 
and thirdly, a sister of Moses whose name he had 
forgotten ! 

Altogether, the book constitutes a singularly able 
and interesting study of a great figure in religious 
and political history, and one whose peculiar fate 
it was to be observed, remembered, and written about in 
his own lifetime and immediately after with a thorough- 
ness that suggests the eighteenth or nineteenth centuries 
rether than the seventh. What would not the “ People of 
the Book” give now to have a tenth or a twentieth part 
as much authentic information about the founder of their 
own religion! G. M. 





PROFESSOR KER ON MEDIAEVAL LITERATURE. 
EssAyS ON MEDIEVAL LITERATURE. By W. P. Ker. 
Macmillan. 
Tuts excellent volume might have been entitled “ Froissart 
and other Essays.” for the disquisition on Froissart and 
his translator, Lord Berners, is nearly as long as all the 
rest together. This does not, however, proceed from Pro- 
fessor Ker’s estimate of the comparative importance of his 
themes, but from the circumstance that all the essays are 
reprints of prefaces or of articles in periodicals, whose 
length was determined by the conditions of their publica- 
tion. The one exception is the most important of any, 
that on Boccaccio, a Taylorian lecture, which Professor 
Ker would probably have much amplified if it had not been 
delivered viva voce. Unduly brief as it is, it is nevertheless 
an admirable statement of Boccaccio’s mission as an 
opener up of new paths in literature, which has rendered 
him more of a living force with posterity than either of his 
great compeers, Petrarch and Dante. It is almost taken 
for granted that, because these were the greater poets, they 
must have been the most influential instructors; but 
Petrarch’s influence, supreme during the Renaissance, does 
not extend much beyond it; and, apart from his great 
political significance as a rallying point for national aspira- 
tions in the nineteenth century, Dante has no message for 
posterity. His office was to depict for us the entire cast 
of medizval thought before it should pass away. Though 
an innovator in literary form, he is mentally the last of 
the medizvalists, as Petrarch is the first of the moderns. 
The mere fact that nothing can be added to his work 
proves that its influence is not vital but historical; the 
Middle Age, as represented in him, resembles those kings 
whose ncblest monuments have been their sepulchres. 
Boccaccio, on the other hand, practically initiated three 
movements by which literature is profoundly affected to 
this day. By his Decameron he gave the exemplar of the 
familiar story; by his Fiammetta and Filocolo of the 
romance; and by his Zeseide of the romantic metrical 
narrative. His happy invention of the octave gave 
classical form to narrative poetry, easier and better adapted 
to its purpose than Dante’s /erza rima. For centuries no one 
except the chivalric romancers wrote prose fiction with- 
out, according to the nature of his theme and the extent 
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of his canvas, consciously or unconsciously imitating either 
the Decameron or the Fiammetta. We are not quite so 
confident as Professor Ker that Boccaccio, though he 
cannot have known Greek literature at first hand, 
owed absolutely nothing to the Greeks; yet 
even had grains of Grecian gold filtered down to 
him, this would detract nothing from his signifi- 
cance. Professor Ker is, we think, fully justified in 
considering that his less-read and less-perfect works, the 
Teseide and the prose romances, exercised a greater influ- 
ence on the development of literature than the renowned 
Decameron. Another interesting paper treats of Dante’s 
similes, generally on the classical model, but which 
Professor Ker considers to have been in some 
measure influenced by the Provencal poets. The 
contention seems fairly made out; but it was not from 
the Provengals or the ancients that Dante acquired 
that peculiar pungency, intensity, and originality of com- 
parison which no poet except Shakespeare has since 
rivalled. Professor Ker remarks that “the Provencal 
poetry gives proof that the authors would have made more 
use of the simile if they had had more room for it.” This 
is also true in a more formal and material sense; they 
were greatly hampered by their multitudinous rhymes and 
over elaborate system of versification. Classical poetry 
was similarly trammelled by the restrictions of quantity ; 
it has been remarked that the Latin poets would probably 
have left us beautiful descriptions of the firefly if it had 
been possible to get the insect’s name into a dactylic 
verse. 

The essays on English literature, if treating on more 
familiar topics, have still points of exceptional interest. 
“ English Prose ” dwells on the fine character of this prose, 
even in its most primitive stage of development, and of 
the continuity of our literature, which never underwent 
total eclipse in the darkest times. ‘The essay on Chaucer 
points out the remarkable inequality of his poems, none 
of which, however, could be spared. 


“The beginning of 
right acquaintance with Chaucer is the conviction that 
nothing represents him except the whole body of his 


writings.” The qualities of Gower lie so much upon the 
surface that Professor Ker can find little scope for origi- 
nal remark, except to point out the disadvantage he was 
at ‘in comparison with Chaucer from his unacquaintance 
with Italian. Chaucer's visit to Italy was a momentous 
event in the history of English literature. The essay on 
Froissart, by much the most elaborate in the volume, is 
especially valuable for its account of Jean Le Bel, the old 
chronicler to whom Froissart was so greatly indebted, 
whose work was not printed until 1863. Professor Ker 
ably defends Froissart against some _ inconsiderate 
criticisms, and might, we think, have gone even further 
in his estimate of his genius. Le Bel, Joinville, and other 
medieval chroniclers are admirable in their descriptions 
of the scenes of which they were eye-witnesses. [’roissart 
does more than merely report; he relates incidents and 
describes scenes at which he cannot have been present 
with such vividness that the reader feels as though he 
were present himself. He is to medizval chivalry what 
Dante is to medieval thought, its exponent at the period 
of its greatest lustre, immediately followed, as so frequently 
is the case in the history of empire, art, and opinion, by 
its entire downfall. Much attention is also given to Frois- 
sart’s translator, Lord Berners, one of our great English 
translators, whose versions from the French versions of 
The Castle of Love and The Dial of Princes are also 
noticed. The eccentricities of Lord Berners’s spelling are 
deplored ; they are, indeed, a serious impediment to the 
general acceptance of his noble translation; and it is to 
be hoped that his next editor will have the common sense 
to print him as he himself would have printed if he had 
lived in the twentieth century. Nothing has more re- 
tarded the study of our early writers than the pedantic 
adherence of modern editors to obsolete orthographies. 


R. GARNETT. 
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SIR WEMYSS REID. 

MEMOIRS OF SiR Wemyss Rep, 1842-1885. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Stuart J. Reid. London: Cassell and Co. 
18s. net. 

IF a notice of the late Sir Wemyss Reid is at home any- 

where it ought to be in the pages of Zhe Speaker, and if 

he needs any appraising it should be done by one who 
can claim to be both an original contributor to the news- 
paper and an old friend of its first editor. All that brother 
can say of brother is said in the introduction to this 
volume. It was no easy task, indeed, that a feeling 
strongly compounded of filial reverence and fraternal 
affection bade Stuart Reid fulfil; but he has fulfilled it 
with tact, with discretion, and with candour. He is 
frank yet restrained, speaks the truth in love, and he loves 
s) well that nothing save the truth contents him. The 
loving yet picturesque fidelity with which the younger 
brother describes the character and the career of the elder 
may be admired, but can hardly be emulated. These two 
were lovely in their lives, and now that death has claimed 
the one the other proves his affection by a portrait which 

bears in every line the stamp of rigorous truth. May a 

similar fidelity, tempered by a similar tenderness, draw 

the posthumous image which will be all posterity will 
know of us! 

The first time I ever heard of Wemyss Reid was 
from his own sister, who had married an old teacher and 
friend, William Bathgate, a man Reid could be scarcely 
said to know, cultivated, thoughtful, kind, with a rever- 
ence for genius which enab!ed him to enrich more lives 
than mine. His wife, Reid’s sister, was high-spirited, a 
good hater as well as a warm lover, incisive of speech, 
clear and decisive in her judgments. The first time I 
met him was just after we had come into England, in a 
house at Leeds, belonging to a member of the Baines 
family, the family which had made and then owned the 
Leeds Mercury. The one thing I remember was his dis- 
tress at supposing I had been Bathgate’s contemporary, 
while I was nearly of his own age. We next met 
at Newcastle in his father’s house, where his affection, his 
tenderness, his love of his mother, and his deference to 
his father made upon me an ineffaceable impression. He 
was as proud of his parents as they were of him. He 
owed to the one gifts of mind, a certain strenuousness 
of spirit that always distinguished him, and what marked 
him more in his earlier than his later manhood, a pursuit 
of ideals without regard to the imperfection of the persons 
who were their embodiment. He owed to the other a 
certain nameless elevation and charm of manner, a quick- 
ness in apprehending the thoughts of the men he met, an 
alertness in expressing his own mind, together with a gravity 
that was slow either to give or to take offence at those who 
exercised such a liberty as he claimed for himself. His 
father had been at the University of St. Andrew’s with 
Dr. William Lindsay Alexander, a man who, in my youth, 
stood easily in the front rank of the preachers who made 
and who expressed the mind of Edinburgh. Once, it is said, 
Alexander Reid, after some trouble in his congregation, 
which either involved or necessitated a new meeting-house, 
had his old classmate to’ open the new church. Dr. 
Alexander took as his text: “ And what went ye out for to 
see,” and then, as was his manner, precisely enunciating 
every word, he read: “A reed shaken with the wind.” 
He was the only person, it was said, that could 
not make out why the congregation not only 
visibly but audibly smiled. Lately, just after the 
death of Sir Wemyss, I chanced to be in Newcastle, and 
had alluded to this son of the manse, on which an old 
minister said: “I was in London lately, walking in a 
cemetery, and there I saw Wemyss Reid. I went up and in- 
troduced myself to him as an old friend of his father, and 
he replied, ‘If ever a good man lived it was my father’”! 
But he is not the only typical modern journalist who was 
born in a Tyneside manse. He speaks here of a letter 
from his father introducing to him “the son of his old 
friend, the Rev. William Stead, of Howden, near New- 


castle.” Stead had, like Reid, the passion for publicism 
in his blood. And he speaks of them as respectively 
representing the old and the new journalism. Certain 
things said in this volume as to some of the disagreeable 
but necessary functions of the reporter recalled a 
memory which I have never ceased to treasure. The son 
of a Tyneside manse once in my hearing—he was a 
pupil of my own—endeavoured to explain the causes that 
had induced him to forsake the Press for the Ministry, 
and he did it to the following effect: “In one week I 
attended two death-beds. The one was that of a mur- 
derer who was executed for his crime against man and 
God, whose execution I had to attend that I might report 
it in the Press. The other was that of my own mother, 
a saint who went home to God, as one goes, not into the 
dark but into the light. This double experience made 
me resolve to devote my life to the persuading of possible 
murderers to become actual saints.” 

Political journalism I do not understand, and so I 
do not mean specially to concern myself with Reid as a 
politician ; but may I say this, that the man as I knew him 
believed in his vocation to journalism and in the moral 
purposes connected with it in a way that any priest or 
preacher might have envied? He was indeed an ardent 
politician; for his party he suffered much; but no man 
can read this book or could meet him without feeling how 
thoroughly he believed in the principles his party stood 
for, and in the function of the journalist, as after a sort 
the guide of the public conscience, commanding right to 
be done and wrong to be avoided; or as the educa- 
tor of the people, guarding their freedom, instruct- 
ing them in duty, informing them impartially as to 
all affairs, whether domestic or foreign; as, in a word, a 
speaker of the truth, however unwelcome it might be, to 
a careless and a pleasure-loving age. He never quite re- 
conciled himself to the surrender of his journalistia 
career. To him the editorial chair was a post of high 
honour, a veritable throne of influence. He filled it as 
one who knew responsibility, and the power it gave was in 
him ever tempered by the love of a freedom which for its 
realisation and enjoyment demanded righteousness 
in every citizen. The truth he loved was_ that 
which made men free by making them virtuous; this was 
the gospel he felt he ought to preach; and he preached 
it with insistent power. He believed that the editor more 
than most men had his hand on the heart of things; that 
his chair was the modern pulpit, whence he could guide 
the conduct, subdue or quicken the spirit of a people; and 
he could not bear the idea of retiring from a post where 
the dignity was in proportion to the labour, the labour was 
measured by the responsibility, and the responsibility 
signified danger which might involve disaster to his own 
soul as well as to the souls of his innumerable readers. I 
have never known a man in whom this sense of vocation 
was stronger than in Wemyss Reid. It was that he might 
remain an editor that he worked so hard at The Speaker, 
and for years he lived literally face to face with death that 
he might the better teach men how to live. 

But this appreciation has nothing to do with the 
political journalist, only with the man. For my part, I 
have no wish to see the second volume; he himself was 
infinitely more to me than his judgment upon men and 
affairs. He had, indeed, a clear eye and a lucid pen; he 
wrote as he saw; and it is a good thing to see men as a 
man of this sort saw them or as he knew them to be. To 
retain one’s faith in great principles, even when embodied 
in mean men, signifies a measure of greatness in the man 
who does it. And Reid had a faith in freedom that 
nothing could subdue; an insight into men not easily 
blinded; and a wholesome humour that kept his 
nature sweet and strong by helping him to laugh at the 
drolleries of the mean or the hypocritical. Hence, what 
he saw he described as he saw it, and he saw in the days 
of his manhood and strength all things in the light of his 
kindly humour, or his free audacity. And this book is to 
me vivid; for I hear in its pages still the voice of the 
man. The best of the tales I had heard him tell, and we 
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must put the printed matter back into the living voice to 
feel its charm or understand its force. I have spoken of 
Reid’s good humour, which was a sort of happy audacity 
that made some of his best stories end as a surprise. 
Things had a way of falling out as he wished them, and he 
wished them always to fall out in a way that was 
good for men and for freedom. He had, too, the 
journalist’s instinct for dramatic situations, the artist’s 
feeling for their significance, the historian’s sense of their 
quality or weight. Thus I remember hearing him describe 
Grant Duff’s assault upon Disraeli in the House of Com- 
mons. He told how the one, elaborately got up, red and 
radiant, swept down with lordly invective upon the other, 
who sat nonchalant, unmoved. But we needed to see 
Reid’s hand wave and to hear his voice to feel the Dis- 
raelian disdain in the words: “I shall not detain the 
House, sir, by referring to the ”—hesitancy as if waiting for 
the word—“ the exhibition we have just witnessed.” It 
was at such a moment that we were made to feel how a 
writer could indulge his humour without a touch of carica- 
ture, or how he could make a speaker immortal by catch- 
ing and perpetuating his genius in some characteristic act. 

Of course, the weakness of such a man lies near his 
strength. In this case the man was so loyal to his friends 
that he was often tempted to sacrifice his own better judg- 
ment to theirs; to stand by them when it would have 
been the wiser policy to let them stand alone. He was 
chivalrous to the last degree, and his chivalry was more 
a matter of the heart than of the head. The most con- 
spicuous case in this volume is his loyalty to W. E. 
Forster. He speaks of Forster’s education policy in a 
way that may be justified in an admirer, but can hardly 
be understood in a statesman. He says of him, indeed, 
that he was the son of Nonconformist parents, but Forster 
remained to the very end a convinced Nonconformist. If 
I err, he himself taught me the error, for he once said: 
“T was a Friend; I am a Friend still; I did not leave 


them with my own will, but against it; they turned me 
out of their society because I married a wife who was not 
one of themselves ; yet without my wife I would not have 


been the man I am.” My first English home was in the 
constituency that Forster represented; and I shall always 
remember what I have often since quoted as 
a splendid example of Yorkshire prejudice and its hard- 
headed belief in money. “ Forster!” said a friend to me, 
“ never had brains enough to make money.” I do not wish, 
therefore, to judge either him or his biographer severely ; 
but the case is cited simply as an example of how his 
affections tended to lead Reid astray. Another hero of 
Reid’s was the man who Sir George Trevelyan 
said was known to his more intimate cronies 
as “Dicky Milnes.” His was too large and too 
wisa a nature to act other than beneficently on 
any man. He had helped Reid in a variety of ways, 
by timely recognition, by kindly advice, by action that 
made him conscious of his own defects and taught him 
to admire the courage of men who did not always blurt 
out their opinion of particular men. It used to be a rare 
pleasure to hear Reid speak of Lord Houghton; of Car- 
lyle’s admonition to him relative to Tennyson’s pension ; 
and the wonderful way he had of handling the proud and 
sensitive author. It was a lesson in delicate consideration 
for the needy to hear how he had dealt with David Gray, 
and to catch through his eyes a glimpse of Robert 
Buchanan as he sat in the gloom when Houghton came to 
rescue Gray from his poverty and pride. Other of Reid’s 
heroes sketched here by his genial pen are William Black 
and Bret Harte. The story of the visit to Haworth was 
specially memorable, as we knew all the persons named 
in it down to the one euphemistically veiled under the 
letter M. The story as heard was irresistibly droll, for 
it so exactly fitted the characters. 

But there was another and far higher side to Reid. 
He was a generous man; his tenure of the editorial chair 
was memorable because of the number of men he helped. 
He was a genuine friend; he never turned his back on 
promise, however poor it might be. I know men whose 


permanent place in letters no one would now question 
who yet owed their first step upward to him; and other 
men he aided who proved little more than comets of a 
season. Two friends, who had taken an active part in 
founding The Speaker, were once talking about it as it 
was under him. Said one: “We meant it to be a first- 
class literary as well as political organ, criticising as 
freely our own as the opposite side in politics.” And 
the other replied: “It may never have played the part 
of plain-spoken critic to the Liberal Party, but it has 
helped many a lame dog over a stile, and enabled some 
young authors to make their way in literature.” Both 
judgments may have been partial, or even, if taken too 
absolutely, false; but each utterance expressed a truth, 
the one the truth of Reid’s reluctance to criticise in 
public the men who served the cause he believed in, 
and the other his wish, quite irrespective of the man’s 
opinions, to give every person of real literary merit a 
chance to show what stuff he was made of. The man 
was as tender of heart as any woman. I had a girl to 
whom he once sent a copy of Gladys Fane; and when 
he asked her how she had liked it, she confessed, in her 
innocence, that she did not like the gloom it had ended 
in. He frankly accepted the criticism and sent her 
another tale of his which had a happier conclusion. In 
the last letter I received from him, written just before 
his death, he said: “ There is much that I should like 
to say to you—or rather to talk to you about—when I am 
able. People who have travelled, as I have done during 
the last five months, very near to the verge of the final 
bourne, come back sometimes with fresh views on many 
subjects.” He has reached the final bourne, yet here we 
can listen to the old voice delivering its old méssage of 
eternal hopefulness. We hear it and struggle on till our 
longer day be done. 
A. M. FArRBairn, 





THE OFFICIAL BIOGRAPHY OF 
TCHAIKOVSKY. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF PETER ILICH TCHAIKOVSKY. By 
Modeste Tchaikovsky. Edited by Rosa Newmarch. 
London: John Lane. ats. net. 

Mrs. NEWMARCH in her introduction tells us that the 

Russian edition of this work contains 3,000 letters, many 

of them of little or no interest to English readers. This 

being so, she was certainly right to shorten the English 
edition, and she appears to have done it very well. 

There remain nearly 800 pages, but they are nearly all 

worth reading, at least by those who wish to know what 

kind of man Tchaikovsky was, how he composed, what 
he thought about other composers, and what was his 
attitude towards his art. M. Modeste Tchaikovsky could 
hardly be expected to write a critical biography of his 
brother; but he has not wearied us with indiscriminate 
praise. His own part of the book is confined to its ar- 
rangement and to a simple narrative of events; otherwise 
he allows his brother to speak for himself in his letters and 
in occasional extracts from his diaries; and these are 
enough to give us a pretty clear understanding of 
Tchaikovsky’s character and to assist us to a clearer 
understanding of his art. The book disposes of certain 
legends that have already grown up about Tchaikovsky’s 
life, and particularly about his death. He died of 
cholera after a very short illness in the presence of two of 
his brothers. The account of his illness and death which 

M. Modeste Tchaikovsky gives is circumstantial, though 

short, and leaves no room for any doubt as to its truth. 

There has been a mystery about his marriage, and that 

also is cleared up, so far as it was necessary to be cleared 

up for the good fame of the composer. M. Modeste 

Tchaikovsky writes about the matter with admirable feel- 

ing and taste. It appears that Tchaikovsky, when he 

was about thirty-six, made up his mind to marry. “ My 
reflections,” he says in a letter to his brother, “have re- 
sulted in the firm determination to marry some one or 
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other.” Ten months afterwards he announces that he 
has become engaged, “to my own surprise.” He had re- 
ceived a letter from a lady whom he had already met, in 
which she informed him that she loved him. “ The letter 
was sO warm and sincere that I decided to answer it, 
which I have always carefully avoided doing in other 
cases of the kind.” After a short acquaintance he went 
to his future wife and told her frankly that he could not 
love her, but would be a devoted and grateful friend. He 
described to her in detail his character, his irritability, 
his nervous temperament, his misanthropy, and asked her 
to marry him. “ Her answer was, of course, in the affirma- 
tive. The agonies I have endured since that evening 
defy description.” Three days afterwards he married, 
but in little more than two months he left his wife “in a 
condition bordering on insanity.” He then had a grave 
nervous illness, and a separation was declared to offer 
the only chance of his recovery. After a year’s rest he 
did regain his health and peace of mind, but this was the 
end of his married life. M. Modeste Tchaikovsky 
exonerates the wife from all blame, and it seems to be 
— that Tchaikovsky himself was guilty only of extreme 
olly. 


This incident is only the chief of many proofs to be 
found in the book that he was a man totally wanting in 
judgment in practical affairs; not from any intellectual 
of moral defect, but because of the weakness of his 
nerves and the bewilderment and timidity which that 
weakness produced. Nerves disguise a man both to the 
world and himself, and no man was ever more disguised 
by them than Tchaikovsky. He had really a high 
opinion of himself, and a very clear purpose in his art; 
and these appear when he is writing at his ease. “ It 
would be unbearable,” he says in a letter, “to have to 
stand humbly before St. Saéns, and to be honoured by 
his gracious condescension, when in my heart of hearts 
I feel myself as far above him as the Alps.” Again, he 
writes, “my modesty is nothing less than a secret but 
immense amour propre. Among all living musicians 
there is not one before whom I could willingly lower my 
crest.” Yet he would submit to the dictation of men 
whom he knew to be utterly his inferiors, and to their 
judgment even about his own works. There is something 
feminine in his attitude, for instance, to Nicholas Rubin- 
stein. Rubinstein both loved him and bullied him. In 
Moscow they lived together, and Rubinstein chose 
Tchaikovsky's clothes for him, ordered his way of life, 
and savagely abused even his masterpieces. Tchaikovsky 
also loved Rubinstein, but silently resented this, despotism. 
Once or twice he rebelled, as when Rubinstein condemned 
his piano concerto off-hand. “An independent witness of 
this scene,” he writes, “must have concluded that I was 
a talentless maniac, a scribbler with no notion of com- 
posing, who had ventured to bring his rubbish before a 
famous man.” Yet he knew that Rubinstein admired 
his genius and did all that he could for his 
fame; and when Rubinstein died he paid him 
the immortal tribute of the trio, “In memory 
of a great artist.” None of Tchaikovsky’s friends 
treated him as if he were a great man. His very pupil, 
Taneiev, criticised his works as if Tchaikovsky were 
the pupil and he the teacher; and Tchaikovsky listened 
to the criticisms of his friends, and even cut about his 
music at their dictation, because of the nervous despon- 
dency which was apt to overcome him when the confi- 
dence of creation was past. Thus his whole life is full 
of contradictions which are all to be explained by the con- 
flict of his genius with the nervous misgivings and cause- 
less apprehensions which incessantly beset him. 


This conflict, of course, betrays itself in its art, and, 
indeed, it is the subject matter of many of his works. He 
had a vast capacity for delight in all the glories of life 
undermined by a nervous sense of the insecurity of 
things. Like every great imaginative artist, he gave 


his heart away to life, and tried to trust it as a lover trusts 
his mistress in the first flush of passion. But though the 


spirit was willing the flesh was weak, and this impotence 
ot the flesh to sustain the passion of the spirit was the 
tragedy that darkens so much of his music. An artist 
beset by this kind of infirmity is sure to fill his works with 
the inner experience of his own mind, for that experience 
must take up a great part of his attention. A man can 
only give his mind to the conflicts of life outside him when 
there are no conflicts in himself. Tchaikovsky, there- 
fore, nearly always takes the tragedy of his own mind for 
his subject matter. But his treatment is so enriched by 
his natural tenderness, by a love of men which was never 
overcome by his causeless fear of them, and by a delight 
in beautiful things as extreme as Shelley's, that often enough 
the tragedy seems to be representative and universal. 
There is no reserve in Tchaikovsky's music. He entreats 
our sympathy; and he pours out all the unsatisfied desires 
of his heart; and in the very act of expression he is often 
hampered by the very infirmity which he bewails. As he 
tells us in his letters, his creative power was apt to give 
suddenly at the height of its activity, and then he would 
fall back upon his enormous facility of invention. “I can- 
not complain,” he says, “of poverty of imagination or 
lack of inventive power, but, on the other hand, I have 
always suffered from my want of skill im the management 
of form.” “I have improved gradually as time went on, 
but the form of my works will never be exemplary, 
because though I can modify. I cannot radically alter the 
emotional qualities of my musical temperament.” This 
weakness of form was certainly the result of those sudden 
breaks im his creative power of which he speaks. For in 
the case of an artist as accomplished as Tchaikovsky, the 
creative power, if it lasts until it has done its work, will 
provide a complete and consistent form. He tells us, how- 
ever, that he was continually improving in the matter of 
form, and, indeed, in some of his greatest works, as, for 
instance, the piano trio and the two last symphonies, the 
form is thoroughly complete and correspondent to what 
they express. That internal conflict with which so much 
of Tchaikovsky's music is filled interests us. just because 
it always is a conflict and not a mere surrender to the 
luxury of irrational woe. It betrays a weakness, but not 
a weakness indulged and acquiesced in. He is never “ the 
sorrowful souled sensualist,” to whose complaints we listen 
both with pity and disdain. There is always action and 
ambition in the story of his troubles, and though he may 
seem to despair, it is the despair of exhaustion after a long 
struggle, and not of a tame submission to circumstance. 
It is clear from this work that, whatever his weaknesses 
and however great his temporary despair, he fought all 
through his life to make himself a better man and a 
better artist. This ‘s the reason why his music con- 
tinuously developed, and why it always seems quick with 
life and interest. There are great artists who exhaust 
themselves early in life and afterwards live only on their 
past. Tchaikovsky never lived on his past and never 
submitt2d to his infirmities. He was not able to attain 
to any reasoned or secure faith in life. He never rose 
above the bewilderment and trouble of his nervous tem- 
perament; but he never ceased to try and see clearly 
through that bewilderment and trouble; and it is this 
effort which quickens his music with a significance and 
a fierce pathetic life which will never die out of it. 
Though he was not so strong a man nor so divinely gifted 
as Beethoven, yet the best part of his music, like 
Beethoven’s, seems to be the most direct utterance of 
his character and experience. It is full of weaknesses, but 
it lives because it expresses the life of a real man. 
Tchaikovsky’s own greatest admiration, however, was 
given to Mozart. “Perhaps it is just because—being a 
child of my day—I feel broken and spiritually out of 
joint that I feel consolation and rest in the music of 
Mozart, wherein he gives expression to that joy of life 
which was part of his sane and wholesome temperament, 
not yet undermined by reflection.” Thus he writes in a 
letter to his benefactress, Mme. von Meck, and elsewhere 
he says that it was his love of Mozart that first made 
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him a musician. Mme. von Meck did not care for 
Mozart, and he was always arguing with her about him. 
“Mozart,” he says, “delights and comforts me. To hear 
his music is to feel one has accomplished some good 
action.” “The longer I live and the better I know him 
the more I love his music.” Tchaikovsky was always 
aiming at Mozart’s lucidity of form and purity of emotion, 
and this is only one more instance of the manner in which 
he strove after something outside himself, and by that 
incessant struggle kept his spirit alive and his heart 
young. 

The story of his relations with Mme. von Meck is 
curious and throws light on his character. She was a 
rich widow, who early in his career had a great admira- 
tion of his music. She gave him small commissions, for 
which she paid him handsomely, and at last allowed him 
£,600 a year, so that he might give up all his time to 
composition. He corresponded with her continually and 
his letters to her are more intimate than to anyone else. But 
he never saw her except by accident, and when they met 
they never spoke. She no doubt wished to guard against 
all gossip or suspicion of a sentimental attachment, and 
he was quite content that his greatest friend should be 
one whom he only knew by correspondence. He was 
always afraid of disillusionments in his friendships, and 
thus, though he worshipped Tolstoy as a writer and 
though he was filled with pride and joy when Tolstoy 
wept at a performance of the beautiful adagio of his 
D minor Quartette, yet he had no desire for a close 
acquaintance with him, and made but little response to 
Tolstoy’s advances. This is an instance of the manner 
in which his nervous temperament deprived him of some 
of the best things in life. Yet his friends loved him for 
all his infirmities, and his biography makes one share 
their affection. 

A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





MR. SHAW AMONG THE ARTISTS. 


THE IRRATIONAL Knot. By Bernard Shaw. 
stable and Co. 1905. 6s. 


London: A. Con- 


Mr. BERNARD SHAW’S early novel, Zhe Irrational Knot, 
written, his amusing preface tells us, in 1880 and pub- 
lished in Our Corner, has now been dug up and is here 
reprinted to prevent the enthusiastic Americans from 
studying the novel in unauthorised and mutilated versions. 
The book was worth reprinting anyway, for though it is 
but an indifferent piece of art (Mr. Shaw speaks of it as 
“immature” and “jejune”), it is quite original in 
character, and, despite its author’s modest disclaimers, 
throws a good deal of light on the spiritual evolution of 
the creator of Man and Superman. The hero of the 
tale, Conolly, an Irish-American electrical engineer of 
genius, a superior and unanswerable person, is a walking 
epitome of Mr. Shaw’s early criticisms on English society. 
Conolly meets all the other characters in argument and 
vanquishes triumphantly by the example of his success in 
life their British class prejudices against the “ working- 
man,” prejudices which are, in fact, dressed up and pre- 
sented to us in turn as Mr. Lind, the heavy British father 
and company director, the Rev. George, a conventional 
cleric, Sholto Douglas, the haughty aristocrat, Marma- 
duke, the easy-going young man about town, and Marian 
Lind the “nice, amiable, benevolent” English girl, 
“anxious to please, but hopelessly second-hand in her 
morals and nicenesses.” All these people go down like 
ninepins before the unanswerable dialectics and irresistible 
sang froid of the electrical engineering hero, and poor 
Marian herself, taken off her feet by the superior ability, 
mental, moral, musical, and electrical, of the hero, who 
writes in his letter offering her marriage, “I should like 
to describe them (my feelings) to you, and would, if I 
understood them well enough to do it accurately,” suc- 
cumbs to his Conollian force and then makes a dash for 
freedom, after marriage, and runs away with the lath-and- 


plaster “aristocrat” Sholto. The one character in the 


story who lives and breathes and thinks and feels natu- 
rally is Susanna, the “drunken prima-donna,” a woman 
who is really an individual, a woman who, true to human 
nature, compensates the reader for his introduction to 
the company of walking puppets in Mr. Shaw’s social and 
ethical drama. 

Now, it is, we grant, the criticism of English society, 
of the code of social shibboleths, of the conventional 
“lady” and “gentleman” of the period that makes 7'he 
Irrational Knot a social document of some interest, and 
it is precisely the “original morality” that does not, 
and cannot, in any respect, ever turn a bad work of art 
into a work of the “ first order,” as Mr. Shaw contends in 
the diverting piece of criticism advanced in his preface. 
The criticism itself is to be welcomed as calculated to 
advance Mr. Shaw’s reputation as a wit and a moral 
philosopher, but inasmuch as it is an ingenious variation 
of the old argument brought forward generation after 
generation by writers who have sought to shield indifferent 
art under the mantle of “ morality,” be it “ original” 
ot be it “ready-made,” it may be serviceable to examine 
his contentions. But let Mr. Shaw speak for himself: 


“Since writing the above I have looked through the 
proof sheets of this book, and found, with some access of 
respect for my youth, that it is a fiction of the first order. 
By this, I do not mean that it is a masterpiece in that 
order, or even a pleasant example of it, but simply that, 
such as it is, it is one of those fictions in which the 
morality is original and not ready-made. Vow, this quality 
is the true diagnostic of the first order in literature, and 
indeed in all the arts, including the art of life. (Our own 
italics.) It is, for example, the distinction that sets Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet above his other plays, and that sets Ibsen’s 
work as a whole above Shakespeare’s work as a whole. 
Shakespeare’s morality is a mere reach-me-down, and be- 
cause Hamlet does not feel comfortable in it, and struggles 
against the misfit, he suggests something better, futile as 
his struggle is, and incompetent as Shakespeare shows him- 
self in his effort to think out the revolt of his feeling 
against ready-made morality. By writers of the 
second order the ready-made morality is accepted as the 
basis of all moral judgment and criticism of the characters 
they portray, even when their genius forces them to repre- 
sent their most attractive heroes and heroines as violating 
the ready-made code in all directions. Far be it from me 
to pretend that the first order is more readable than the 
second.... Still, the first order remains the first order 
and the second the second for all that: no man who shuts 
his eyes and opens his mouth when religion and morality 
are offered him in a long spoon can share the same Parnas 
sian bench with those who make an original contribution to 
religion and morality, were it only a criticism,” etc. 
(page xxiv.). 


Now it is not curious that we should find both Dr. 
Watts and Mr. Bernard Shaw defending their artistic pro- 
ductions on different planks of the same great platform of 
morality. “ Your poem, ‘ How doth the little busy bee,’ is 
insufferably trite,” exclaims the critic. “ But it is so moral. 
Its morality is really excellent,” replies Dr. Watts. “ Your 
Sholto Douglas and your Rev. George and your hero 
Conolly are caricatures, mere walking text-books of the 
particular code of social ethics each is supposed to repre- 
sent,” says the critic. “But Conolly’s morality is so 
original, and not ready-made, like Dr. Watts’s; it is really 
ag original in’ its modest fashion as Ibsen’s or Euripides’, 
and therefore my novel is a fiction of the first 
order, though not a masterpiece in that order,” re- 
plies Mr. Shaw. But somehow the argument does not 
seem to work. And the simple reason why it does not 
work is that, though “ original morality” may be an in- 
gredient in works of the “ first order in literature,” it may 
also be compatible with fourth or fifth rate art. That is 
to say, even “an original contribution to religion or 
morality ” is powerless to gain a place for the contributor 
on the Parnassian benches, where the creators of great or 
even good art sit. Let us take as an example Mr. Shaw's 
The Irrational Knot. Barring the live figure of Susanna, 
its artistic appeal is that of a caricature, but a caricature 
much impaired by the disproportionate quantity of “new 
morality” it presents to us in chunks. In the hands of a 
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good artist, Conolly, the hero, might have been presented 
to us as a real man, a true type of the new forces 
in society against which are arrayed the old forces 
of the idle  dividend-drawing English “ gentle- 
man” and conventional-minded “lady.” But Conolly 
is merely Mr. Shaw himself idealised, and decked out 
in the professional habiliments of the American engineers 
whom the author descibes for us on p. 11 of his Pre- 
face. It would be, of course, quite unreasonable to blame 
Mr. Shaw for not drawing true types of the Society that 
his novel professes to bring before us; we are only point- 
ing out that his own morality is indeed so “ original” as 
to smother here any artistic gift he may have for the 
delineation of true social types or true social atmospheres. 
His witty and ingenious plays indeed prove as much. 
When the ethical conceptions they advance are rendered 
in terms of witty extravaganza as in Arms and the 
Man or Cashel Byron’s Profession, we accept the atmo- 
sphere, felicitously toned to carry out his whole parody 
of military or prize-fighting ethics, but when he loses 
his sense of artistic values, as we find in certain pages of 
ethical propaganda in Man and Superman, and in certain 
passages in John Bull’s Other Island, the artistic illu- 
sion is destroyed and we find the “ original morality ” mere 
intellectual fireworks ; and soon we get as bored by them 
as by the “ready-made” morality of Dr. Watts and of 
Sandford and Merton. Wherever Mr. Shaw has failed 
as an artist philosopher we may trace his characters 
“struggling against the misfit” of the raw original 
morality their creator has, despite his artistic instincts, 
plunged them into, neck and crop. And incompetent as 
Mr. Shaw shows himself in these cases, in his effort to think 
out the revolt of his characters’ feelings against the 
“original morality” he credits them with, his charac- 
ters have a happy way of relapsing into the “ something 
better” of artistic conformance to human nature. Often 
Mr. Shaw’s artistic morality may be said to be, indeed, the 
mere reach-me-down article of the social philosopher, of 
a quality which has led to so many propagandists being 
permanently banished from the Parnassian seats to which 
they have thoughtfully raised themselves, a “ ready-made ” 
artistic morality which has worn very thin when the 
novelty of the “new moral ideas” has worn away. 
Literary history is full of such examples, and we need 
only ask the reader to picture to himself the artistic con- 
sequences /ad Shakespeare been as competent as the 
creator of Man and Superman has shown himself “ in his 
effort to think out the revolt of Hamlet's feeling against 
ready-made morality.” 

A striking illustration of the argument that 
“original morality” may or may not be a diag- 
nostic in works of the first order in literature is offered us 
in the case of Turgenev and his two novels Fathers 
and Children and The House of Gentlefolk. In the case 
of Fathers and Children there_is an “ original morality ” 
represented for us in the character of Bazarov, the Nihi- 
list, a new formidable social type which Turgenev was 
the first to discover years before any other Russian writer 
detected it. The root of the whole Nihilistic movement is 
in this character, whose principles actually embodied “a 
new morality” far more powerful in a_ revolu- 
tionary sense than the “original morality” of any 
of Ibsen’s characters. But in the case of The House 
of Gentlefolk, there is no “original morality” 
whatsoever to be discerned. The hero, Lavretsky, 
does not typify any new code of ethics or any departure 
whatsoever from the code prevailing of the educated 
Russian gentleman. And _ Lavretsky’s happiness is 
crushed by the refusal of Liza, the heroine, a girl of a 
deeply religious nature, to yield herself to him, or, indeed, 
meet him on any basis after Lavretsky’s worthless and 
odious wife Vavara has reappeared on the scene. Here 
is the old “ ready-made” morality with a vengeance, and it 
is precisely because Turgenev was too great an artist to 
tamper with or seek to diminish in any respect the force 
of Liza’s old-fashioned morality that The House of Gentle- 
folk is supreme in its artistic appeal. Artistically, 7'he 


House of Gentlefolk is as great an achievement as Father 
and Children, the novel which is so largely devoted to the 
analysis of new types and new moral ideas. Why is this ? 
It is simply because Turgenev, as artist perhaps “the 
greatest of the century,” as Renan calls him, recognised 
that morality is in the nature of an atmosphere inseparable 
from the state of conditions peculiar to each society. The 
great artist who created an Iago and an Othello, or the 
great artist who created a Liza and a Bazarov has 
no need, as the lesser artist Ibsen has, of having “a 
morality original all through” in Mr. Shaw’s words. Ibsen’s 
range and insight is precisely limited by his examination 
of life being always necessarily cenducted through the 
medium of this one characteristically original morality of 
his own, an interesting morality, it is true, but one partial, 
narrow, and fettering, as we see when we examine the 
range of his character studies. It was not the business of 
Chaucet, Moliére, or Shakespeare to offer an “ original 
morality” to their times, even though Mr. Shaw does not 
feel “ comfortable ” with their ethics, and protests against 
the “ misfit.” 
EDWARD GARNETT. 
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THe Lire oF WALT WuiTMAN. By H. Bryan Binns. London: 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 


Mr. Binns, though an Englishman, has a vast admira- 
tion of the Unitec States. He also is interested in mysti- 
cism, and this admiration and interest have sometimes 
led him a little astray in this book. He tells us rather 
more about Amerjca and its affairs than we want to hear 
in a book supposed to be about Walt Whitman, and he is 
inclined to theorise about Whitman’s mystical tendencies 
too much at large. In fact, the chief defect of a con- 
scientious and often interesting work is that Mr. Binns 
does not keep his eye enough on his object. It is right, 
of course, that he should try to show us what kind of 
world Whitman lived in, but we are not much advanced 
in such knowledge by reading that he “was doubtless 
among the thousands who celebrated the introduction of 
the first water from the Croton supply into New York, 
and hailed the pioneer locomotive arriving over the new 
track from Buffalo.” To be plain, the book would have 
been twice as good if it had been half as long. But that 
may be said of many biographies which lack the merits 
of this one. Mr. Binns, apart from his irrelevancies and 
occasional vagueness, is a judicious biographer. He does 
not try to make Whitman out a greater hero or a greater 
writer than he was. He is possessed by a genuine desire 
to discover and to state the truth about Whitman’s works 
and his life, and though he never knew Whitman himself, 
he is able to tell us a great many facts about him which 
should assist us to a better understanding of his writings 
and his character 

Whitman is rather a misty and abstract figure to 
most of us. His writings express a point of view so con- 
sistent and determined that we can think of him only in 
connection with that point of view; and whether we regard 
him as a prophet or a mountebank, we find it difficult to 
remember that he must have been a man bound to the 
ordinary business of life like ourselves. This book tells 
us a good deal about his life in those earlier years when 
he was simply living from hand to mouth, trying to earn 
a living and getting a varied and casual experience like 
any other youth, first in a lawyer’s office, then with a 
printer, then as a journalist, then as country teacher at a 
little town called Babylon, in Long Island. In 1841, when 
he was twenty-two, he settled down as a compositor and 
journalist, and soon wrote a lurid story called “Death 
in the Schoolroom,” which appeared in the Democratic 
Review and had some success. He then contributed 
verses to a paper “In praise of Death and Compassionate 
Pity,” which Mr.-Binns tells us were bad. He also wrote 
a temperance story which he said afterwards was produced 
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understands children, but knows how 
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in a Broadway beer-cellar. But at that time, Mr. Binns 
tells us, he was better fitted for an editor than a writer, 
for his strength lay in his judgment, and he had already 
begun to show a remarkable power over other men. The 
first poems he wrote in his own irregular metres were 
against slavery, and they appeared in the TZ'ridbune 
when he was about twenty-five. A year later he became 
editor of a paper called the Brooklyn Daily Eagle. At 
the age of twenty-eight he went to New Orleans to edit 
a paper called the Crescent. This appears to have 
been a turning point on his life. Mr. Binns gives us a 
good description of the southern capital at that time; 
when it was rich and beautiful and full of pleasure and 
romance and crime. Whitman was only three months there, 
but the place aroused new sensations and emotions in 
him; and Mr. Binns speaks of an obscure love affair, 
of a woman of higher rank than his own by whom he had 
a child, but whom for unknown reasons he did not marry. 
Mr. Binns refers to the piece in Leaves of Grass, “ once 
I passed through a populous city.” 

“Yet now of all that city I remember only a woman | 


casually met there who detained me for love of me. 

‘Day by day, and night by night, we were together 

all else has long been forgotten by me.” 

In this he sees an allusion to this passage of Whit- 
man’s life. But he does not tell us enough to make it clear 
whether or no the whole affair is a mere conjecture of his 
own. It is interesting to find that Whitman had a great 
admiration for Ossian at this time, and that all his life 
he read the papers incessantly. When he returned home 
he took to carpentering for a time with his father, 
and now he wrote the first portion of Leaves of Grass. 
Its publication made him acquainted with Emerson, who 
wrote him a congratulatory letter upon it, and with other 
men of letters. He was also a kind of celebrity, for him- 
self and not for his writings, among his own people. He 
would go into a prison, hear a complaint of one of the 
prisoners, and tell the governor that it was a “ damned 
shame.” It is amusing to find that Lord Houghton, 
of whom Carlyle said that when he died he would be 
elected President of a Heaven and Hell Amalgamation 
Society, came to see Whitman and was fed by him with 
roast apples. Carlyle might have made his remark with 
much deeper truth about Whitman himself. The real 
turning point i. Whitman’s life was, of course, the war. 
He did not fight himself, but he nursed in the 
hospitals with great devotion, and it was thus that his 
optimism was tested by the experience of tragedy. “I 
get almost frightened at the world,” he wrote to his 
mother, and again, “mother, it seems not men but a 
lot of devils and butchers butchering one another.” 

The war, indeed, as Stevenson has pointed out, tried 
his faith in all that was dearest to him, in Democracy, in 
“these States,” in mankind itself. But the faith en- 
dured. Mr. Binns writes at some length about Whitman’s 
mysticism, but the word mysticism is apt to perplex 
thought unless we are very clear what we mean by it. 
Whitman’s mysticism, like all mysticism that is anything 
but a drug to the mind, was simply a faith in life based 
upon something else than a logical process. All his 
works are an expression of that faith. “No array of terms 
can say how much I am at peace about God and about 
death.” 


“You are always asking me questions, and I hear you. 
I answer that I cannot answer; you must find out for 
yourself.” 

Tolstoy is always preaching the same faith, but he is 
more ready to argue about it than Whitman was, though 
he seems to consider the reason an enemy to that faith 
unless that faith itself controls it. This faith in life, what- 
ever our life may be, whether a portion of our own everlast- 
ing experience or a little piece of some great process out of 
which we die when we have done our parts in it, is based 
upon the belief that there is some noble significance in 
life not yet revealed to us. We must assume the existence 
of this significance, the mystic tells us, and we must base 


all our thoughts and conduct upon that assumption if we 
are ever to attain to a right way of thinking about life. 
If we do this we shall grow always more assured of the 
reality of that significance, and our lives will become more 
and more excellent, whatever rule or theory of existence 
they may be tested by. The mystic’s real appeal, there- 
fore, is always to experience, like the artist’s. Before you 
can learn to paint well, or even know what good painting 
is, you must take it for granted that some way of painting 
imposed upon you is the right way. If then you learn to 
know what good painting is, and to paint well yourself, it 
will be established that the way imposed upon you is the 
right one. You cannot think rightly except by acting 
rightly. This fact is the justification of the mystic’s revolt 
fiom abstract reasoning, his insistence upon the necessity 
to begin with a belief. That belief, whatever dogmas it 
may be expressed in and however much the fears and 
habits of men may degrade it, has always been in all great 
faiths a belief in the holy significance of life. Whitman, 
after he had been tested and exercised by the experience 
of the war, became wholly possessed by this belief. He 
held it with a certainty and a courage that no ugly facts 
could shake. Indeed, he exulted in facts commonly con- 
sidered ugly, because they were test cases upon which he 
could prove his convictions. Some mystics have quailed 
before evil and made arbitrary theories of the baseness 
of man and the just anger of God to account for it. To 
think of man as ever base seemed to Whitman the worst of 
all heresies, the meanest of all treasons. Faith in life for 
him implied faith in man as the noblest form of life known 
to us. There is nothing good or bad _ but thinking 
makes it so, and it was his business to teach 
us a trained habit of thought, by means of which 
everything should be made good. It may be objected that 
he triad merely to shout the world into happiness. 
His answer could have been an appeal to experience. I 
have trained myself, he would have said, and I know. My 
wisdom is enough for me, but I cannot impart it to you. 
I can only point out to you the way you must go to find it. 
We must always bear in mind, too, that Whitman’s object, 
like the object of every true mystic, was not happiness but 
truth. One test of truth may be happiness, but happiness 
cannot be the sure result of truth. Whitman himself, like 
all other men, was not always happy nor always in the 
state of security he expresses in his poems. But he was 
sure enough in his faith not to make poetry of his doubts 
and troubles, to ignore his rebellious moods, to leave what 
was inexplicable alone until it should explain itself. His 
philosophy is not to be taken by anyone as a complete 
guide to holy living. His faith in life made him tolerant 
of its gaps and inconsistencies. When life itself is so 
illogical and obscure, how can you expect a philosophy of 
life to be quite logical and clear, he would have said. 
Have faith in life and all its imperfections, and you will 
not condemn my philosophy because of its imperfections. 
He makes no attempt to explain the existence of evil or 
even to discover its cure. The nearest he comes to this 
is to suggest that the words evil and sin, with all their 
morbid and feverish associations, are evil words to use. 
Half the degradation of a harlot is caused by the fact that 
we call her a harlot and treat her as such. If we think of 
all sinners as men and women to be loved because of their 
participation in the noblest form of life, a great part of the 
horror and lurid splendour of sin will disappear. As 
Tolstoy tells us that we shall not get rid of war by arming 
ourselves against our enemies, so Whitman holds that we 
shall not abolish sin by hardening ourselves against sinners. 
His genial air of friendship with the seven deadly sins 
is not to be assumed by weaklings. A drunkard should 
not cultivate humanity in a public-house. But Whitman 
would say that his philosophy is not for weaklings, but for 
normal, healthy men. It is not a medicine, but a staple 
diet. It considers not some particular conditions of 
disease, but the whole healthy advancing universe. It was 
made first of all for himself, amd next for those who are 
strong enough to understand it and use it. 
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THE VOYAGE OF THE DISCOVERY. 

THe VoyaGe oF THE Discovery. By Captain Robert F. Scott, 
a R.N. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 2 Vols. 42s. 
Two YEARS IN THE ANTARCTIC. By Lieutenant A. B. Armitage, 

R.N.R. London: Edward Arnold. 153s. 

Up to a certain point the voyages of Polar discoverers 
are alike. The daily life aboard ships in Polar waters 
varies very little. The seamen go about in furs, suffering 
from occasional frost-bites. The landscape upon which 
they look is generally white, with black rock patches, and 
hummocks of green ice, and creeks of intensely cold blue 
water. Their conversation, when it leaves the business 
in hand, discusses the breakfasts they will eat when they 
get ashore. Their desires, apart from the desire to do 
their difficult work seamanly, are centred in seal-steaks, 
and bear-soup, and salmi of Emperor Penguin. The nar- 
rative of life so limited has generally something of mono 
tony; unless, as with Nansen, it records an heroic effort ; 
or, as with the books before us, it records such effort with 
intimate and vital detail. 

On the whole, the most interesting portions of these 
volumes are those which tell us of the inception of the ex- 
pedition, and of the specially constructed vessel, the Dis- 
covery, in which the voyage was made. She is not a vessel 
of the Fram type; for the Fram, though admirable for 
“withstanding pressure,” is an abominable seaboat, as we 
know from Nansen and his successor. The explorers did 
not ask that their ship should be able to withstand excep- 
tional ice pressure, but that she should endure “ old Cape 
Stiff,” with his south-westers, and thrust through loose ice- 
pack at a fair speed. Such a vessel had been used in the 
Arctic Expedition of 1875, when a converted whaler, an 
earlier Discovery, had shown herself peculiarly fitted for 
work of the kind. There was no such vessel on the 
market for ‘the explorers to charter, so that they were com- 
pelled to build; and this, in a day when few wooden ships 
are built, was not altogether easy. Captain Scott gives 


a deeply interesting account of the peculiarities of the new 
ship. 

She was built of English oak, lined with Riga fir, 
mahogany, and English elm. Between perpendiculars she 
was 172 ft. long, or about five times the length of her 


beam. To bore a hole in her side, we read, the teredo 
worm, or scuttler, “would have had to get through 
twenty-six inches of solid wood.” This immense thick- 
ness of timber was strengthened by solid oak beams and 
bulkheads. Her bows “overhung” considerably and 
were so fortified with “ solid oak stiffeners ” that her fore- 
foot was “a veritable bed of timbers,” guarded by steel 
plates and strengthening bolts. The great overhang of 
the bows gave her peculiar power as an ice-breaker. The 
forefoot, on meeting an icefloe, glided upwards upon it, 
much as a running sled would travel up an incline. The 
stem glided up till the ship's bows weighed upon the ice 
sufficiently heavily to break it through. This process was 
repeated as long as the ship was in motion across the 
floe. Just abaft her foremast and above the mess-deck 
was the magnetic observatory. To ensure correct mag- 
netic observations no iron was employed within thirty feet 
of this part of the ship. The hull and beams were 
copper-fastened. The rigging was of hemp, instead of 
wire; the cushions were fitted with leaden buttons; and 
the mattresses of the seamen laid upon wood, instead of 
upon iron springs. “ At one time those who lived within 
the circle were threatened with the necessity of shaving 
with brass razors.” 

The voyage was undertaken in order “to deter- 
mine, as far as possible, the nature, condition and ex- 
tent of that portion of the South Polar lands” within the 
“Ross Quadrant,” say from 120 deg. W. to 150 deg., or 
140 deg. E. of Greenwich. While engaged in this work 
the explorers were “to make a magnetic survey in the 
southern regions to the south of the fortieth parallel, and 
to carry on meteorological, oceanographic, geological, 
biological, and physical investigations and researches.” 
On the last of July, 1901, the Discovery left the London 
Docks. A day or two later, after her compasses had been 


corrected, she steamed westward, past the Needles, on 
her long voyage. At noon on August 7 she lost sight 
of the Start, and began to feel the open water. 

The Discovery was a slow ship under sail, and steam 
could not always be raised in her. She was leaky, and 
the leak could not be located; and, as she had no 
“floor” ta keep her stores from the lower inner side of 
the ship, the accumulated bilge damaged a quantity of 
provisions. It was October before she reached the Cape, 
and nearly seven weeks later when she arrived at Christ- 
church, New Zealand, where her hold was re-stowed and 
an effort made to locate the leak. She left New Zealand 
on Christmas Eve. Little more than a week afterwards 
she sighted her first icebergs, “none more than four or 
five hundred yards in length,” but about go ft. high, 
and perhaps thrice that depth in the sea. On January 3 
she entered the Antarctic circle and began to experience 
“the consequences of being in such a situation.” She 
found good winter quarters early in February and moored 
herself there, among ice and desolate hills. Huts were 
set up ashore, as relief depots for exploring parties. The 
dogs were kennelled on the adjacent highland. A foot- 
ball field was chosen (it broke away a day or two after- 
wards), and the men exercised themselves at ski-ing. Here 
the ship lay moored during the winters she passed in the 
Antarctic; and from this point the sledging parties 
started when the spring brought the light. 

It is hardly necessary to describe in detail the adven- 
tures of the explorers; for the manner of their life was 
that of Nansen, and Nordenskiold, and Otto Sverdrup. 
They made heroic sledge expeditions over the ice, taking 
danger with a laugh and joking at difficulties. In the 
long Polar winters they printed amusing periodicals, and 
held jolly concerts, and trudged out manfully in the fear- 
ful cold to make their observations. In all of these 
things they followed precedent. It is in the description, 
in the telling of the adventures, that we notice 
a new force. The book describes something that 
is not new, but the description is fresh and 
vivid. There are little intimate details in every 
chapter which give the book permanent value. 
It is pleasant to read that the explorers fed 
alike and took their turns, when the time came, 
at plying the heavy ice-saws. We like to read 
Captain Scott’s almost apologetic letter, on his return from 
an appalling sledge-drive, stating that he will be away from 
the sawing for some few days. We like to hear the 
dramatic utterances of the seamen, when the turn of a 
hair saves them from some violent and ghastly end. One 
man sits on the edge of a crevasse and says, “ Well, I’m 
blowed.” Another, who came as near death as a man 
may come, merely swears at the dogs which helped him 
thither. The books are full of stories of hardships 
bravely endured and of dangers overcome, though neither 
Captain Scott nor his chief officer regards them as any- 
thing unusual. 

At the end of Captain Scott’s book there are several 
appendices, which show some of the scientific results of 
the expedition. They are written by the various scientists 
who sailed on the Discovery. At the end of Lieutenant 
Armitage’s book there are a few papers on certain details 
of the ship’s equipment. Both books are well printed, and 
both contain a number of highly interesting maps and 
pictures. Both are written with a spirit and finish un- 
usual in books of the kind. 





LACE. 


By N. Hudson Moore. 

and Hall. £1 1s. 
Mr. Hupson Moore’s book on lace is a sumptuous and 
magnificent one. The pages, decorated with wide lace- 
like margins and illustrated with a number of exquisite 
specimens of Venetian, Flemish, French, and Spanish 
pieces, it has all the richness of appearance which the 
subject excuses and justifies. For connoisseurs and lovers 


Tue Lace Book. London: Chapman 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


THE PLAYS AND POEMS OF ROBERT 
GREENE. Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by J. 
CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 18s. net, 


LIVES OF THE POETS. By Samvet Jounson, LL.D. 
Edited by GeorGe BirRKBECK HILL, D.C.L. With brief 
Memoir of Dr. Birkbeck Hill, by his nephew, HAROLD 
SPENCER Scott, M.A. 3 vols, 8vo, half-roan, 36s. net. 

[Zmmediately 





“THE LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE. 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE. In 16 vols. Special Limited 
Edition, of which only a few Copies remain, demy 8vo, on 
Hand-made Paper, £16 net in boards ; in 8 double vols. crown 
8vo, on Oxford India Paper, 17s. net per double vol.; in 
16 vols. crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, 6s. net each. 

[Vols. XIII.-XVI. Ready Immediately. 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF MUSIC will be 
completed by the issue of the late Mr. Dannreuther's “ The 
Romantic Period” (Vol. VI.) and the second portion of Mr. 
Wooldridge’s ‘‘ The Polyphonic Period” (Vol. IL). 

The price has been fixed at 15s. net for each volume, but the 
favourable reception of the work enables the Clarendon Press to 
offer, for a short period, Vols. II. and VI., which are nearly ready, 
at 15s. net for the two, and the whole six Volumes for £3 158. 
net. In a few weeks’ time this offer will be withdrawn, and 
then the prices will be 15s. net per volume and £4 10s. net for 
the set. 


THE CRITICISM OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL. 
Eight Lectures, By W. Sanpay, D.D. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE BODLEIAN MANUSCRIPT OF 


JEROME’S VERSION OF THE CHRONICLE OF 
EUSEBIUS. Reproduced in Collotype. With an Introduc- 
tion by J. K. FOTHERINGHAM, M.A. Small 4to, buckram, 
£2 Ios. net. 


OXFORD CLASSICAL TEXTS, 


Crown 8vo. 
NEW VOLUMES. 
PLATONIS OPERA. Tom. IV. Edited by J. Buryer. 


ay covers, 6s. ; limp cloth, 7s.; on Oxford India Paper, 
s. 6d. 


RES PUBLICA (included in Tom. 1V.). Paper covers, 5s. ; 
limp cloth, 6s.; on Oxford India paper, 7s.; on 4to 
paper, for marginal notes, ros. 6d. 


CLITOPHO, TIMAEUS, and CRITIAS (included in 


Tom. IV.). In paper covers, 2s. 








CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY. By CHARLES 
Mercier, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
net. 


THE FAR EAST. By ArRcHIBALD LITTLE. (‘ Regions 
of the World” Series.) With eight coloured maps and many 
other illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WEST INDIES. A New Evition of Vol. II. of “A 
Historical Geography of the British Colonies.” By C. P. 
Lucas, C.B. Second Edition, revised and brought up to date 
by C. ATcHLey, 1.8.0. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
THE ENGLISH DIALECT GRAMMAR: com. 


prising the Dialects of England, of the Shetland and Orkney 
Islands, and of those parts of Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
where English is habitually spoken. By Josep WRIGHT, 
Ph.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. net ; 
but until December gist the work can be purchased for 
los. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF WILLIAM COWPER. Edited 
by H. S. MILFORD, M.A., with Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
38. 6d.; on Oxford India paper, from 5s, May also be had 
in the Oxford Standard Classics, from 2s. 





LONDON: 
HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, 
Amen Corner. 





BLACKIE’S GIFT 
BOOKS 


HERBERT STRANG, 


AUTHOR OF “TOM BURNABY,” “ KOBO,” &c. 


Of Mr. Strang’s last year’s books Truth said :—‘*His (Mr. Henty’s) mantle 
may most worthily be worn by Mr. Herbert Strang, who contributes two 
volumes of enthralling interest to the list of desirable boys’ books. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 


THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER: A 


Story of the Days of Marlborough and Eugene. lilustrated. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, 


BROWN OF MOUKDEN: A Story of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, ss. 


Capt. F. S. BRERETON, 


AUTHOR OF “A HERO OF LUCKNOW,” 


Of the author's last year’s book, “A Hero of Lucknow.” Pee a aphic said: 
“* A writer who runs Mr. Henty very close in the art of writing exciting stories 
is Captain F. S. Brereton.” 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 
A KNIGHT OF ST. JOHN: A Tale of the Siege of 
Malta. Illustrated. Large crown “Bvo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s. 


A SOLDIER OF JAPAN: A Tale of the Russo- 
Japanese War. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine edges, ss. 


NEW AND POPULAR EDITION 


HENTY’S WORKS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 


Beautifully Bouma in Cloth, with Ornamental Cover 
sign and Olivine Edges. 


*,* The fame of the ns Mr. G. A. Henty as a writer of sound, stirring, and 
manly books for boys is one that is sure to be enduring, and the publishers have 
been more than justified in their policy of placing before the public a re-issue of 
his books at the popular price of Three and Sixpence. Eleven volumes are 
now ready. 











The following volumes are issued this season : 


THE LION OF THE NORTH. A Tale of Gustavus 
Adolphus, 


THE YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, A Story of the Times 
oO anni ° 


IN FREEDOM'S CAUSE. A Story of Wallace and Bruce. 





New Book by G. A. HENTY. 
A SCLODIER’S DAUGHTER. And Other Stories. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 





By CUTHBERT HADDEN, 

THE NELSON NAVY BOOK. With many Illustrations 
in Colour and in Black and White. Large crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 6s. A 
companion velume to the “ Red Army Book,” which received so much favour 
two years ago. 


BLACKIE’S BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


WOMEN WHO HAVE HELPED MEN. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 
THE ROMANCE OF WOMAN'S INFLUENCE. The 


subject of this volume is the great and too-often-neglected theme of the 
helpfulness of women to men, as mothers, wis es, sisters, and friends ; among 
them are the inspirers of some of the greatest work done for the race 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, gilt top, 6s. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. 
A DAUGHTER OF THE RANGES. lilustrated. Cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
By ANNE BEALE. 
THE HEIRESS OF COURTLEROY, Illustrated. Cloth 


elegant, 33. New Edition. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 


SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


The success of last year’s Volume was extraordinary. The second year's 
issue is even more lavishly iliustrated, and contains a larger number of page 
no less than 40 of them in full colour with over a hundred Black-and-White 
Iilustrations. 

Picture Boards, cloth back, 3s. 6d. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, ss. 














Messrs. BLACKIE & SON, LTD., will be happy to 
send a set of their beautifully Illustrated Catalogues and 
Prospectuses, containing particulars of **Thé Red Letter 
Library,” “ Greal Novelists” Series, ‘Standard Two-Shilling 
Library,” Children’s Books, and General Literature, post free. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50, Old Bailey, E.C, 
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of the art there is an abundance of historical detail and the 
growth and progress of each manufacture and their in- 
fluence upon each other is traced in detail. But beyond 
this there is a great deal in the book to interest the general 
reader. The author treats his subject, with a right in- 
stinct surely, as part of the life of its age. Without 
actually embarking on a history of dress, fashions, and 
manners, he touches these subjects sufficiently to mark 
the place his own subject holds in connection with them. 
Many episodes and anecdotes are brought to light, and 
scraps of verse and journals and diaries, among them, of 
course, our old friend, Samuel Pepys, quoted ; and the re- 
sult is a mingling among the more technical matter of a 
strain of living interest and humour, none of it irrelevant, 
but, on the contrary, tending to quicken and freshen with 
a human significance the topic under consideration. 

One sentence of the kind that sets one thinking 
occurs on the very first page of the book. “Garments, 
when fresh and new,” says the author, speaking of the 
origin of lacemaking, “needed no ornament about the 
immediate edge, but as they became frayed and worn the 
threads were twisted and stitched together, and little by 
little, from such humble beginnings, grew the beautiful 
fabric we call lace.” From this on, the various stages, 
the treatment of the border separately, its complicated 
enrichment, the excursions of the lacework into the gar- 
ment itself, and even the making of garments entirely of 
lace, followed as a matter of course. At the same time, I 
think we may note, as this complication and enrichment 
progressed and the work involved more and more labour 
and care, another element of beauty, or, at least, of de- 
sirability, entering into the art. Lace became by degrees 
a symbol of concentrated and accumulated labour. A 
species of embroidery, manifesting in every inch the 
assiduous application of weeks of careful work, came to be 
accepted as a kind of guarantee of the wearer’s dominat- 
ing social status. We find it, as the profound social dis- 
tinction of those who labour and those who are laboured 
for deepens, so accepted. The use of it is from time to 
time directed and controlled by statute, and the rank of 
those entitled to wear lace is several times defined. 
Ruskin laid it down that the real good of a piece of lace 
is “that it should show, first, that the designer of it had a 
pretty fancy; next, that the maker of it had fine fingers ; 
lastly, that the wearer of it has worthiness or dignity 
enough to obtain what is difficult to obtain 
and common sense enough not to wear it on all occasions.” 
Of these qualifications the one to lay stress on is 
dignity enough to obtain what is difficult to obtain. 
This it was certainly in the past that gave lace its distinc- 
tion. It was the badge of aristocratic rank—a trophy. 

Partly for this very reason one doubts of its revival. 
What strikes most readers, I daresay, when they turn 
over a history of dress is the real importance and great- 
ness of the subject in old days. It is not only that men 
and women vied with each other in the splendour of 
their rich and jewelled apparel, but that, to all alike, it 
never was doubted for a moment that the subject deserved 
and could justify grave study and thought, infinite pains, 
and a vast outlay of money. Everyone thought the 
same; mot the silly and the young only, but grave men, 
statesmen, and scholars. But with the blurring of social 
distinctions which dress emphasised and indicated, all 
this has passed. To be dressy now is the mark rather of 
vanity than of dignity. In days when a shopman and a 
duke dress alike the function and purpose of dress is at 
an end. It preserves a furtive attraction for the weak- 
minded, but that “high seriousness” which Matthew 
Arnold lamented the loss of in matters of literature is 
gone from it. And hence it is, as I say, that one doubts 
the future of lace. In France it used to be the fashion 
for lace-workers to work in damp underground cellars 
because the moist atmosphere was found to add a softness 
to the fabric. In the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the lace manufacture was the greatest next to the 
woollen in this country. Over a hundred thousand people 
lived by it, and Devonshire and Dorsetshire lace was 
worth six pounds a yard. These are the kind of facts 


which seem to indicate the immense importance and 
seriousness of dress in those days, an importance and 
seriousness on which the art of lace-making is dependent. 
You need something more than the willingness of a few 
people to give a big sum for a luxury to maintain an in- 
dustry of that kind. You need a steady, reliable demand 
resting on permanent social conditions. I doubt much if 
we shall see revived in England conditions favourable to 
lace-making, and more if we ought to wish to see them 
revived. 





THE POLICY OF THE 
RACIAL SUPREMACY. 

shall and Co. 
THE PEACE OF THE ANGLO-SAxoN. By Major Murray, with a 

Preface by Lord Roberts. London: Watts and Co. 
THE connection of Protection with Conscription and of 
high taxation with Jingoism and Imperialism is painted in 
flaming colours by both these writers. Mr. Godard’s text 
is Lord Rosebery’s description of Empire as the predomi- 
nance of race. He shows in a series of illuminating 
chapters first the incompatibility of Liberalism with Im- 
perialism, and secondly, the incompatibility of the warlike 
spirit of Empire with the peaceful spirit of commerce. 
Imperialism destroys freedom and it destroys trade. Then 
follow three telling chapters on the religion of Empire, 
the ethics of Empire, and the burden of Empire. In our 
opinion Mr. Godard makes one serious mistake. He is 
too apt to confound patriotism, which is the national 
spirit of self-government, the love of your own country 
and her institutions, with Imperialism, which is the love 
of dominating and governing subject races. Nationalism 
and Imperialism are perfectly distinct, though they may 
and often do co-exist. That they are not the same is evident 
from the fact that they are found separately and in an- 
tagonism. The Irish Nationalists are as much opposed 
as the Magyar Nationalists are addicted to Imperialism. 
In England we have Imperialism by fits and starts—under 
Palmerston, Disraeli, and Chamberlain. But is it to be 
said that the frenzy which possessed Englishmen in the 
China War (1857), the Afghan War (1879), and the Boer 
War (1899) represented highwater marks of English 
patriotism? There is more patriotism, surely, in improv- 
ing one’s own country than in destroying others. 

Major Murray has done an even greater service than 
Mr. Godard. For Mr. Godard evidently writes with a 
bias in favour of peace, justice, civilisation, goodwill 
among men and nations. The ordinary reader, therefore, 
might be inclined to distrust his opinions about Im- 
perialism and the aims of its exponents. “They don’t 
mean any harm; Imperialism is merely a fagon de parler, 
a slightly different dialect.” A Liberal Imperialist, in 
this view, is really a Liberal; only he talks about efii- 
ciency instead of economy, and is perhaps more inclined 
to dwell upon preparations for war than upon preparations 
for peace. This may be true in ordinary times, but men 
are tested in moments of crisis: 

“ For in the pageant all is bright; until the shock we feel 
We know not what is burnished tin and what is tempered 
steel.” 

But there is no nonsense about Major Murray. He is 
not a Liberal in fair weather and an Imperialist in foul. 
In his view the South African war was a glorious step 
towards turning England into one large military camp 
and naval dockyard. “The war,” he says, “suddenly 
revealed the Anglo-Saxon race to itself as a great blood- 
brotherhood of nations, with a great mission in the 
world.” He looks forward eagerly to a glorious future, 
when the Anglo-Saxons will take part in a real race war 
with the Germans or Slavs; for “ deep in each nation the 
blood-feeling is stirring and working and expounding 
national ideals and missions and expansions.” By “a 
blood-brotherhood ” our author clearly means “a blood- 
spilling brotherhood.” Here is the Major's philosophy in 
a nutshell: “The old rivalry of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century monarchical states, a rivalry of Cabinets 
and standing armies, in which the people took little part, 


IMPERIALISTS. 
By J. G. Godard. London: Simpkin, Mar- 
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From GHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
IN A FEW DAYS WILL BE PUBLISHED 
FATHER GAPON’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


BY FATHER GAPON. 
With numerous illustrations, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is an important book, which not only gives the life story of the man who 
has played so conspicuous a part in the history of Russia's trials and transition, 
but also throws much light on the events which have led up to the present crisis 
in that unfortunate country. The publishers anticipate a great demand for the 
book and recommend that crders should be placed at booksellers and libraries at 
once. 








A GREAT AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


MY LIFE: 


A RECORD OF EVENTS AND OPINIONS. 
By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


Author of “Man's Place in the Universe,” ‘ Darwinism,” ‘*The Malay 
Archipelago,” ‘* Natural Selection and Tropical Nature,” &c. 

With photogravure trontispiece, numerous portraits, illustrations, facsimile 

etters, &c. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

The Dany TeLecrarn says:—‘‘A model of impersonal and critical auto- 
biography. ° Rich, fascinating volumes.” 

he STANDARD says :—‘‘ Deeply interesting, for its clear poreeiinse of a man 
distinguished not only by great intellectual gifts, but also by singleness of 
——— nobility of nature, and remarkable unselfishness.” 

The Daity News says: —‘ A very attractive picture of human energy devoted 
to high ends.” 

The Mornino Leaper says:—*‘ Here there is revealed, not only a great 
teacher eminent in an age of great teachers, but a kindly, lovable Englishman, 
sincere, liberal, and single-hearted in a lifelong endeavour for the world’s good.” 

The Dat_y Curonicie says :—* Packed with interest and delightfully told.” 

‘The Srar says :—‘‘ It is a fascinating, stimulating, and instructive record.” 

The Wortp says:—‘‘It is long since an autobiography cf such peculiar 

interest has been given to the world.” 


A GREAT BOOK ON A GREAT THEME. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. 


By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “ Religion as a Credible Doctrine.” Demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Darty Mam says :—“ It is a volume ot apologetics, written by one of the 
most brilliant men of letters and clearest thinkers of our time, and it strives to 
omen in a philosophic manner the very questions which must perplex all devout 
minds.” 

The Eventne Stanparop says : -“‘ We have not been able to do justice to the 
admirable literary style, to his forcible presentation of his case, and to the 
wealth of familiar and witty illustration with which he lightens his pages. . . . 
These qualities we must leave to be discovered and enjoyed by Mr, Mallock’s 
readers, who should include everybody that is interested in the treatment of the 
most momentous topics by a master hand.” 


A ROMANTIC STORY FROM REAL HISTORY. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


WILHELMINA, MARCRAVINE OF BAIREUTH. 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

This is a romantic story from real history, dealing with a highly talented 
woman of the eighteenth century. who moved in Continental Courts and founded 
the fortunes of the town of Baireuth. It is constructed from fresh material 
gathered from documents hitherto unknown, and gives a bright and spirited 
picture of Court life on the Continent one hundred years ago. 

The Dairy Grapuic says :—‘‘Such a book has the interest of a score of 
novels; indeed, it will prove to have in it material for at least that number, but 
it has a more abiding interest than a hucdredofthem. . . Peter the Great, 
Frederick William, Voltaire, Frede: ick of Prussia—all these live and move in 
our sight and hearing; and they leave impressions beh‘nd them which are 
indelible alike in their interest and in their novelty. . . . Miss Cuthell’s talent is 
conspicuous and her work brilliantlydone. . . . is readable, and not only read- 
able but fascinating. . . . gives her book its high value. . . . Brilliant and 
sympathetic biographer.” 


AN EDITION DE LUXE, WITH COLOURED PLATES, OF 


THE FIELDS OF FRANCE. 


By Madame MARY DUCLAUX (A. Mary F. Robinson). 


With 20 exquisite I!lustrations in Colour by W. B. MacDoueatt. 
rown 4to, 218. net. 


**One of the most beautiful books of the season is an illustrated edition of 
‘ The Fields of France,’ by Madame Duclaux (Chapman and Hall, ais. net). 
There are twenty illustrations in colour by W. B. Macdougall. Madame 
Duclaux’s book hes already passed through four editions, and its intimacy, 
tenderness, and poetry make it a very charming book, The authoress +s been 
fortunate in her illustrator. We have seen few more beautiful coloured illustra- 
tions than these. Mr. Macdougall does not make the mistake of exaggerating 
his colour. He is never more happy than when he is subdued, as in the iilus- 
tration of the Forests of Oise. This volume will be very specially welcome to 

lovers of France."—Tue British Week vy, Oct. 27.b, 1905. 














BY THE AUTHOR OF “HONORIA’S PATCHWORK.” 


A COAT OF MANY COLOURS. 


By the Author ot “ Honoria’s Patchwork.” With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The ideas are all clever, the method of expressing them always fresh and 
original.”—Patt Matt Gazerre. ‘A freshness and originality very delightful 
to find.”—Daity News. ‘‘Individualcharm. . a critic Honoria shows 
real ability, as a woman she is altogether fascinating.”—Daity TeLecraPn, 
“ Well worth studying, quaint and pretty.”—Brirish Week.y. ‘ The passage 
on the choice of books and husbands is delightful, fear'ess, natural, unaffected 
criticism.”—Datty Curonicie, “ Brilliant talking, the expression of observa- 
tion, culture, and imagination.”—LiverPpoot Courier. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11, Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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Every Day More People Consult 


HAMBERS 3 GNGYCLOPADIA 


than any other Reference Work in the English Language 
(Except Railway Guides), 

In Public Libraries it has been observed that Chambers’s Encyclopedia 
is consulted more than all the other Encyclopaedias together. 

By common consent Chambers's is the most convenient work of its kind. 
Information can be found more quickly in Chambers’s Encyclopedia than 
anywhere else, because the work has been compiled and written with just 
that idea in view. The plan by which its Editors have avoided the two 


pitfalls of the encyclo; ist—scrappiness and excess—is founded upon the 
one principal of printing all the facts that can be fi and 
none of the words that can be dispensed with. Every 


article was first written out in the form of a complete essay on its subject. 
Then the process of condensation was begun, and in many cases an article 
was reduced to one-third of its original - > without the sacrifice of 
a single item of information. he result is a sort of intellectual 
pemmican or Liebig’s Extract of Knowledge; everything is eliminated 
except what is useful. 

This is why Chambers’s Encuyclopeedia is the favourite 
reference work of men who know how to use an 
Encuclo ia and who want knowledée without waste, 
information without superSutty. 

Another feature which commends Chambers’s Encyclopedia to the 
reader who wishes to save time is the perfection of its arrangement. The 
Index, by which can be traced names and facts which arise in the course of 
other articles but are not sufficiently important to get a separate article or a 
cross-reference, though singularly Complete, only occupies 
twenty pages in all. A greater evidence of the compendiousne-s and 
system ot the work could hardly be demanded. 

Chambers’s Encuclopeedia is thoroughly up to date. 
Its contributors number about 1,000, many of them the most eminent 
authorities in their special departments of knowledge. In its cheapest form 
(stout cloth binding), it costs my! £5; in halt-morocco, £7 10s. It can 
also be obtained in more expensive bindings. 

N.B.—-Booksellers are offering the work at a discount off the foregoing 
prices, which makes it an absolute marvel of cheapness. Consult your 
bookseller as to his cash price for a set. 


HOW TO STUDY ENCLISH LITERATURE? 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS, the eminent literary critic, says: 
** There is a work which I recommend to you as a complete 
solution of the problem. It is the New Edition of Chambers's 
Cyclopedia of English Literature.” 


CHAMBERS S CYCLOPADIA 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


New Edition. 
Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 


A History Critical and Biographical of Authors in the English tongue from 
the earliest times to the present day, with Specimens of their writings. 


Containing Contributions by 
Rev. Stoprorp Brooke. Professor SAINTSBURY. 
Mr. Epmunp Gosse. Mr. Stoney Ler. 
Mr. A. W. Potrarp. Professor W. P. Ker. 
Mr. Austin Dopson. Dr. S. R. Garpiner, 
Mr. A. C. SwinBurne. Professor RicHarp Lopoe. 
Mr. Anprew Lane. Mr. Tueopore Warts-LunTon. 
Professor Rateicn, &c., & 


3Vols., Cloth £1 Lis. 6d, net; 3 Vols., Half- Morocco, £2 5s. 0d. net. 





CHAMBERS'’S 1905 XMAS BOOKS 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND. CHARMINGLY ILLUSTRATED. 
6s. (Cilt Edges). 





A Revy of Girls. By L. T. 
MEADE. 


5s. 


Shoulder Arms! A Tale of 
Two Soldiers’ Sons. By 
G. MANVILLE FENN. 


teady and Strong. Stories 
ve G. A. HENTY, G. fi. FENN, 
OHN OXENHAM, LOUIS 


ECKE, &c. 


Wiilful Cousin Kate. A Cirl's 
Story. By L. T. MEADE. 


The Bous of Badminster, 
ASchool Tale. By ANDREW 


PRICE 3s. 





3s. 6d. 
The Girls of St. Gabriel's. 
A School Tale. By MAY 
BALDWIN. 


.A Plain Girl. By L. T. 


ME " 

Crab Cottaée. A CirI's Story. 
By RAYMOND JACBERNS. 
hums in the Far West. By 
EVERETT M’NEIL. 

A Book of Baby Birds. A 
Child's Picture Book. Verses by 
Miss B. PARKER. Illustrations 
by Miss N. Parker. 

Buster Brown Abroad. 
as. 6d. net. By R. F. OUTCAULT. 

That Little b. 2s. A Charm- 
ing and Humorous Study of Child- 
Lik . By MAY BALDWIN, 


6d. NET. 


ENTIRELY NEW VOLUMES AND FUNNIER THAN EVER. 


BUSTER BROWN AND HIS DOG TIGE. 
FOXY GRANDPA UP TO DATE. 


By R. F, Outcau rt. 
By Bunny. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47, Paternoster Row, London, E.C., 
and Edinburgh. 
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and whose wars were chiefly diplomatic, limited, don’t-hit- 
too-hard wars, is being replaced by the modern rivalry of 
races, eager to assert and fulfil their new feeling of race, 
and whose wars will be waged with the whole power of 
their people in arms, with the utmost energy and the 
utmost use of force.” War, we are given to understand, 
will be more atrocious and inhuman than ever. Inter- 
national laws, treaties, and usages will be freely broken. 
Force and fraud will be the only effective instruments in 
international life. What strikes us about modern popular 
advocates of militarism—and this is meant for a popular 
book—is their combination of cowardice, ignorance, and 
ferocity. Major Murray evidently thinks that one German 
sailor is equal tothree English. Our fleet is more than three 
times as large as the German, and we are spending about 
thirty-nine millions totheir twelve. Yet he writes: “We 
must spend still more money on our navy. It is a very 
unpleasant conclusion, but it is forced upon us by the 
menace of the rapidly-growing German navy.” But Major 
Murray is so ignorant of the rudiments of political economy 
that he thinks, at times, that the “necessary” additions 
can be made at the foreigner’s expense. We say “at 
times” because the gallant Major gets hopelessly mixed. 
On page 167 he writes: “ Till the rest of the Anglo-Saxon 
states are ready to assist us and take part of the burden of 
the common navy off our shoulders, that burden must be 
borne manfully by this country.” Here the expense is a 
“burden” for British taxpayers; but a little lower down 
we find that there is to be no burden at all—the 
foreigner will pay: “Let us add at once another 
£5,000,000 yearly to our shipbuilding programme, and 
recoup ourselves from the foreigner, and, if necessary, 
from futurity,” 7.¢., by increased taxes on foreign imports and 
by loans. “If 5,000,000 is not enough to stop Ger- 
many building against us, let us make it £10,000,000, and 
still let the hostile foreigner pay it.” This is almost as 
good as Punch, but our major is in deadly earnest. He 
has a friend, “one of the ablest Custom House officials ”— 
if only we knew his name—who said to him a few years 
back: “If I were allowed to do so I could easily raise 
another £20,000,000, and I would guarantee that nobody 
should know it; I could raise another £40,000,000 a 
year and nobody would feel it.” This distinction between 
knowing and feeling is equal to anything in Scotch meta 
physics ; it would puzzle the author of the the Pathway to 
‘ Reality. When we get to page 236 we find that Major 
Murray, like his brilliant friend, is a whole-hogger with a 
vengeance: “Let us say straight out that we require 
£,20,000,000 or £30,000,000 a year more revenue, and 
that it is to be raised through the Customs from the 
foreigner.” On the same page we find it stated as a fact 
that Britons are paying £5,500,000 a year to the French 
Navy, and the same sum to the German. Yet this ignorant 
nonsense has a preface by Lord Roberts and a series of 
commendatory opinions by thé editor of the Clarion, who 
finds it as “clear as glass”; Mr. J. Macdonald, secretary 
of the London Trades Council; Mr. J. Gregory, late chair- 
man of the same body; Mr. Quelch; and others. What 
working men would have to expect if Major Murray had 
his way we have no space to show. But, among other things, 
he proposes to seize more than half the young men of 
wenty, and carry them off from their work or training into 
military service. He would graciously leave out of this 
compulsory conscription 180,000 men, to allow for those 
“ physically unfit or below the standard fixed on, for those 
exempted as only sons of widows or as clergymen (why 
omit clergymen ?), for emigrants, for deaths, and for re- 
cruits for the Navy, mercantile marine, and voluntary 
foreign service army.” 

We can honestly say, after perusing this book, that 
we are grateful to Lord Roberts for bringing it before the 
public. Englishmen know now into what depths of poverty 
and slavery they will be dragged by a combination of 
Jingoes, Militarists, Navalists, and Tariff Reformers, if 
they continue to believe in bogeys and panic-mongers and 
deliver themselves over to the tender mercies of Protec- 
tion and Conscription. 


MINIATURES. 


By Dudley Heath. “The 
Library.” London: Methuen, 


Ir would be impossible to say when the miniature first 
came into being. Mr. Dudley Heath goes as far back as 
he can; indeed, to “the earliest scratchings on bones by 
primeval man,” but he does not pretend to call these minia- 
tures. He only speaks of them to show how difficult it 
is to say when any particular art began. The miniature 
really had its origin, he says, in the decorative manuscript, 
not on the ivories of the savage. It has been disputed 
that any real connection can be shown between the painters 
of miniature portraits on illuminated manuscripts and those 
of miniatures proper. But Mr. Heath thinks that there 
is enough similarity between the methods of technique and 
composition of both to establish a connection between 
them. As he says, there was a close connection between 
Renaissance painters, miniaturists, and illuminators. 
Girolamo dai Libri, for instance, was both a painter of 
Altar pieces and one of the best of the great illuminators. 
Giulio Clovio was a follower of Michael Angelo, and also 
a miniaturist. The very word miniature, from minium, red 
lead, which was used by the earliest scribes “ to give colour 
to the initial letters and headings of their MSS.,” connects 
the two arts together. The illumination of manuscripts 
was practically put an end to by the invention of printing, 
though it had begun to decline before, and it was then 
that miniature painting began to get an independent 
existence. Realism began to creep into illuminated manu- 
scripts as it increased in other kinds of painting, and some 
of the chief examples of this realism were the little por- 
traits, often in the shape of medallions, which decorated 
the late illuminated MSS. Mr. Heath traces the develop- 
ment from these to the fully developed miniatures of the 
seventeenth century very clearly, and his criticism is 
usually just. For instance, in speaking of Holbein’s few 
miniatures he says that both in them and in his larger por- 
traits “ we recognised the master hand and eye, and whether 
we look at a face limned to the scale of one inch or painted 
from life-size, we see equally in each the same great prin- 
ciples, the same breadth of handling, the same grasp of 
character.” Holbein, in fact, was the greatest of 
miniature painters, and the vigour of his treatment of the 
art was communicated to several of the English minia- 
turists who have not been surpassed, except by Holbein. 
Mr. Heath is rather hard, perhaps, on Nicholas Hilliard, 
the first distinguished English miniaturist, who is praised 
by Donne in one of his poems. Hilliard, a follower of 
Hoibein, certainly falls short of him; but surely Mr. Heath 
goes too far when he says that, “in comparison with 
Holbein his art is effeminate, flat, and lifeless,” or that 
“even his great skill of elaboration charms us principally 
by its minuteness and fineness of handling, rather than its 
richness of quality and colour.” Hilliard was, after all, a 
fine artist, and far more masculine than the most popular 
miniaturists of later days. For miniature painting only 
remained a fine art so long as it kept away from mere 
favour and prettiness. It is a natural temptation in pic- 
tures that can be worn as mere ornament to sacrifice truth 
to prettiness ; but the sacrifice was the death of miniature 
painting. The greatest English miniaturist, Samuel 
Cooper, was also the most masculine. His head of Crom- 
well would not suit a lady’s locket, but it is the best picture 
of the Protector’s ugliness that we have. 

After Cooper the art began to decline in England. 
The miniatures of the eighteenth century, pretty as they 
often are, become mere ornaments. Mr. Heath defends 
Cosway against a severe critic, who says that he had a 
clever, tricky way of daintily touching in miniatures, so as 
to give an appearance of exquisite finish with very little 
real work. This is certainly too hard, as Mr. Heath 
says, but it is true of many miniaturists of his time and 
since; and it was this desire to give the appearance of 
exquisite finish without the reality that killed the art of 
miniature painting and made it a mere exercise in different 
kinds of mannerism. 


MINIATURES. Connoisseurs’ 








